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The following article is headed « 
extract it; but we do not therefore co 
ture numbers, unless we think that its furt 
or entertainment of our readers.— Ed. 47) 


Among tle industrial pursuits which distinguish the English nation 
€ manufacture of public opinion is one not the least semeaualias: Like 
for the the great majority of our gigantic operations 

in the the eyes of mankind,—that is to say, to those 
ciually trouble of inquiring, all the processes an 
ate, enough. There is, in fact, no secret, 
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A LEGEND OF GOOD WOMEN. 


NOT BY CHAUCER. 


Alas! that ever courtship should be o’er, 

No happier days come after or before. 

The pure Promethean fire from above 

First warms our hearts when first we learn to love, 
Then glows and lightens, fanned by hopes and fears, 
Till the bright flame sinks quenched in wedding tears. 
Soon, ere the blushing honeymoon grows old— 

But soft, tis time my simple tale were told. 

List, ladies, all. From you my lays proceed, 

Your power the subject, and your praise the meed. 


A score of days, and but a score, were gone, 
Since Alan plighted vows with Alison. 
And sooth no comelier couple than the twain 
Joined hands or hearts in Uceur-de-Lion’s reign. 
In Burton bow no better archer bent, 
No fairer wife drew water from the Trent. 
Yet now, the woefullest of men alive, 
The husband cursed the day he thought to wive. 
Undaunted had he fought in many a fray— 
Untired, his chase he ended with the day. 
But when was foeman’s knife, or hunter’s toil 
So dread, so drear, as matrimonial broil ? 
Morn, noon, and night the stirring housewife chid, 
And the stout yeoman lived a man forbid. 
Desp’rate at length—nought else was left untried— 
To his mate’s sire to make his moan he hied. 
And “Oh,” quoth he, ‘* take back thy fatal gift, 
With twice her dowry added to thy thrift, 
And let me lonely live, and childless die, 
For never man was cursed with wife as I!” 
The greybeard pondered long ere he replied, 
«Twas rash to wed, ’twere more to leave thy bride. 
Yet list my terms. Part of the market load, 
Five score of eggs, in yonder cart are stowed ; 
Three goodly nags stand harnessed for the road. 
Drive round the township, every household scan, 
*Tis quickly learnt which goverus—wife or man : 
Then give each dame, whose loving lord obeys, 
An egg—small tribute to a tongue that sways. 
A horse to him who still, by woman's wit 
Unconquered, plies aright both spur and bit. 
Thus tried a hundred houses, should I lack 
Horse from my team, or one poor egg come back, 
Thine be the dower, and husbandless thy spouse 
Beneath my roof shall rue her broken vows.” 


The bargain struck—for nought there seemed to lose, 


Except a scold, or wear and tear of shoes— 

The lusty teamster cracks his whip and drives 

To prove the meekness of a hundred wives. 

With the next neighbour he must needs begin : 
«What, ho!” he shouts, “Is the good man within ?” 
Answers a crone—‘“ On what fool’s errand come ? 
Seek’st thou the tavern-haunting sot at home ?” 
No more—the egg the wondering beldam earns ; 
Grudging, he gives, and from her threshold turns. 
Soon halting at the next, and question put, 

Worse still—a tale he hears, of rogue and slut. 
Shamed and amazed, the bafiled seeker hies 

To other homesteads—others vainly tries. 

On as he plods still heavier grows his heart, 

Like Alsop’s load still lightened speeds the cart. 


And now a solitary cast remains— 
Fortune, be kind !—that may requite his pains. 
A gentle dame auspicious answer makes, 
And bids him tarry till her husband wakes. 
Rouse him, she swears her guileless woman’s oath, 
For any trifling matter she were loath. 
Roused must he be. "Tis cheap a nap to lose, 
For @ gift-horse which he himself may choose. 
Soon heard the tale, he gave his spouse a kiss 
(Ladies, pardie, she took it not amiss) ; 
Next viewed the team that stood in order fair— 
Black, brown, and grey—two horses and a mare. 
Judged best, the sturdy leader wins his voice, 
Alas! the housewife makes a different choice. 


Which shall decide? her gentle suit she plies, 
Clings to his neck, and gazes in his eyes. 
Tis vain. She sees he will not be beguiled ; 
Then breaks the storm. “Yes, treat me as a child! 
‘Tis ever thus! Yet speak I will perforce; 
I S8Y THE GREY MARE IS THE BETTER HORSE!” 


Pond, futal words; an egg, her worthless prize, 
His last lost venture Alan gives, and sighs. 
Then home, to bear his lot as best he can. 
Returns a sadder and a wiser man. 


Gramercy, ladies! ended is my lay 
Sovran your power, be merciful your sway. 


THE AGE OF VENEER. 


n some of its general characteristics. The most 
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| ists, who carry on their operations on a grand scale,—so grand as, by 
their giant size and many-handed ramifications, almost to dignify an 
otherwise ignoble pursuit. Competition, too, is carried on, in this 
branch of manufacture, with remarkable energy and activity. There 
are some ‘“ houses” who pride themselves on having only the most sci- 
' entific and accomplished = a maw to whom the perversion of 
| the true, or the skilful suggestion of the false, is « facile, and even al- 
| most an amusing pursuit,—who will never degrade themselves by al- 
| lowing their pens to trifle with less than the reputation of a statesman, 
_@ philosopher, or @ sovereign, or the welfare of a nation,—men who, 
while singing at their work are ruthless in logic and rancorous in sar- 
/casm; who smile while they smite, and murder while they smile Such 
| men will pull you down a chancellor, for example, or stab with the en- 
| venomed weapons of slander a diplomatist or a statesman, wil! varnish 
| over a dexterous partizan with the superficials of greatness, or so dis- 

guise a benefactor of mankind that he shall seem a demon in human 

shape. They are so highly trained, and so masterly in their craft, that 

to them may be entrus with certitude any duty of the kind, how- 
| ever difficult or however dangerous. Their minds, ‘subdued to what 
| they work in,” acquire, by constant practice and emulation, a kind of 
| relish for their profession. The more gigantic—nay, even the more 
| loathsome the task, the greater the intellectual triumph, either over 
| truth or over conscience. Thus, to fit acapricious autocrat with the 
| guise of a benignant and paternal sovereign,—to make a drunken king 
pass for a profound statesman, and to attribute to his solemn cogita- 
tions in the cabinet his passionate impulses in his cups,—to libel as So- 
cialists, Democrats, a peaceful and upward-striving nation, hauling 
itself, with vast and painful effort, from the abysses of sin and anarchy, 
—to crush by calumny a noble nation struggling for freedom,—these, 
though labours for a Satan, are but holiday amusements for such high- 
ly trained craftsmen as these choice intellectual gladiators, who, at the 





*} bidding of their masters, the great contractors for public opinion in 
4 England, are ever ready to rush into the arena, and to maul with equal 


gusto and relish a Christian, a Pagan, or a Jew. 

But these great contracting houses are few. You cannot buy « hu- 
man soul, except at ahigh price. You cannot go into the market and 
purchase the faculties of an educated English gentleman, with his sense 
of honour and love of truth included in the bargain, except for a good 


Fround sum. It must be something in the nature of immense power, of 





secured indemnity against the vicissitudes of fortune, or a dazzling im- 

temptation to the baffled adventurer or the timid recluse. It 
obvious that the large contractors only can effect this. As ana- 
1 consequence, there are smaller ‘‘ houses,”—establishments of va- 


gh terms, and who, therefore, cannot 

more practised artificers. It isynoticcable, however, that whatis here- 

by lost in talent is often gained in truth and honesty. The rough, raw 

material of thought, is rudely hewn and shaped ; but it will more often 

stand the test of scrutiny than the more showy, superficial, and attrac- 

tive works of the superior artists. There isa third and widely-spread 

class of fabricators of public opinion, who, from some cau-3 or other do 

not get employed in the great factories, but who are compelled to work 
on their own account. They have often a larger proportionate quan- 

tity of the raw material of thought than their more successful and gal- 

lant rivals, but they do not understand, or do not praetice with skill, 
the veneering and varnishing processes, and, therefore, do not so easily 
entrap the vulgar with their simpler wares. Above all, they are in 
want of a market. The great contractors not only produce the commo- 
dity, but also create their own market, to the exclusion of their hum- 
bler competitors. These last stand much in the position of the luckless 
handloom-weavers. Starvationis very often their lot; and, at last, the 
best of them get drafted off into the factories, where they are employed 
in preparing the materials for the higher class of workman. The com- 
petition in the manufacture of opinion is productive of much evil, as is 
competition in other branches of national industry. The ‘‘ cheap” ar- 
ticle finds its way to the market, and the general tendency is towards 
decline in quality and increase in quantity. Formerly, paper and print 
were the chief items of expenditure ; now, paper and print cost less than 
brains, and, strange to say, the conscience market is found to rise in pro- 
portion to the increase in the rewards to pliability,—a fact worthy of 
consideration by Messieurs the Political Economists and the statistical 
machines. 

The English people do not think for themselves. It is not that they 
could not, but that they will not. An Englishman thinks he thinks, 
and God bless him for it! for if it were otherwise, what would become 
of the mob of gentlemen who live with ease by thinking forhim? If 
John Bull wouid only just “put that and that together” in matters of 
opinion, as he does in matters of business, then would there be no mis- 
sion, no call, for any one to expose to his simple, unsuspicious mind, 
the profitable playfulness of his deceivers. The normal condition of 
John Bull is to have no opinions of hisown. Instincts and fixed ideas 
he has, which in the form of prejudices and accepted maxims, he takes 
for granted; but beneath the surface there is a great and rich mine un- 
worked. No wonder this, if we reflect that, for upwards of two cen- 
turies, he has believed that he could live without thinking. He goes to 
rest, trusting to the watchman. 

In man, > Bnd of society, a man who thinks is looked upon as some- 
thing rather dangerous than otherwise. Skim over the surface of sub- 
jects—deal in platitudes, put forward notions that have been sprinkled 
with holy water; talk mysticism, even, if you be dark, lofty, “ philo- 
sophical” enough—and the master of the house pushes round the bottle 
briskly: nay, if you be sufficiently poetical and unintelligible, per- 
chance the mistress herself may graciously deign to smile upon you, 
and offer = with her coffee a seat by her side on a sofa, “ to continue 
that — tful subject ;’ but beware of stirring a question—even the 
most ordinary and every-day affair—to its very depths; beware of 





doubting the absolute, unimpeachable excellence and superiority of 
| every thing that is, of the latest new nostrums in morals and polities, 
| or, above all, of the favourite preacher! Beware, 0 adventurous Ger- 
man, of thy metaphysics! O Frenchman, of thy philosophy of politics 
and society! © Hungarian, of thy historical retrospections '—beware 
O connoisseur in art, of thy aspirations after the lofty and supreme in 
religious decorations! © connoisseur in music, of thy passionate devo- 


Chapter I,” in the Magazine from which we tion to the spiritual in interpretative harmony! Trust not to that 
mit ourselves to continue the subject ia fu- 


smooth and glassy surface of conversation which tempts thy warm and 


her treatment may tend tothe edification | ardent impulses. Plunge not! ‘Tis all ice: you must only skate over 


it; show to the admiring audience the wavy gracefulness of your 
polished mind, the delicate poise with which you touch and go. 
There are in use two modes of administering truth to Englishmen. 


it is practised openly in| There is the homeopathic system. This is the more dangerous, but 
who choose to take the 
d their results are accessible 


except f ings 
are a mystery—the apathetic or the A oy eodaiiiataan tt 
public opinion, too, . 
try, 
portant factories are in the hands, 


| the more honest of the two: it requires a bold and skilfulhand. You 
take anew idea. Itis not perhaps absolutely necessary to tell John 
Bull that it is poison, because that is his first impression; but it is 


The manufacture of | better to do so, as you thereby acquire a character for openness and 
resembles the great staple manufacture of the coun- oh ai F sei . 


st powerful and im- 
generally speaking, of large capital- | carefully avoid associating it with others, as he dreads the slightest 


frankness, which always much assists him in his simple logical proces- 
ies. You next reduce that idea to its narrowest possible dimensions ; 








sorts engaged in the manufacture of public opinion, who cannot 
to pay such hi the | 
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approach to generalization ; isolate it, in fact, as completely as 
possibly can. You then commence to operate. You look him fall in 
the face, admit the noxious character of the medicine, but point ou 
his moral a that it is a specific, and that it will work 
that cure in his social system. Then the good man, sometimes in a 
flight of magnanimity, more often in an access of terror, manfully 
makes up his mind to swallow the dose, and patiently to await the re- 
sult. If the specific medicine does not work the specific cure, you are 
@ lost man, a charlatan, and a humbug. If you ameliorate any but the 
one thing you promised to aim at, you are done for. Never 
for him again. Go rather to France or to Germany, and 
philosophize. Or—but mind, it’s your only chance—turn t 
that may hereafter save you; for John Bull has more faith in one 
tistic-chopper than in a thousand philosophers. The other mode of 
ministering truth to an Englishman is more primitive, more domestic 
in its character, more suited to his nature, but, it is to be regretted, 
less manly and straightforwards. You physic him as you do babies. 
You do not isolate your specific; but you pr up an of vari- 
ous ideas, principles, pretexts, and facts, in one large eyed co 
tive action (reduced expenditure, reform of the Church, or -like) 
predominating—you then bib-and-tucker him, hold back his head, and 
spoon in hand, forge it down his throst—in sugar. This mode he pre- 
fers of the two: after a time the medicine works—he feels decidedly 
better, declares that he has just gone through a “ crisis,” and so quietly 
commences a new accumulation of abuses against the advent of new 
physicians These are of two schools. The one, which may be 
the high-school, practise on the homeopathic system. These are the 
statesmen, the Peels, the Clarendons, the Grahams, or the Gladstones. 
Cet earner | dete be Hom pews S svrare = the anodine @hae 
obdens, ts, -like practitioners of the a 
There is an po school, partaking of the character of each. 
Sometimes they administer very smal! truths in the smallest p 
doses: at others they pour in a good round purge. These be 
ranked as a kind of * re oe 88 poysielans, 
but practising like apoth To this intermediate or mongrel 
school belong the Russells and the Lansdownes. 












Really, however, the truth is about the last tof by the 
artists e tn elioring th patio tind: Grith teats good: sy 
soul as John Bull to work upon, one cannot 80 much feel wonder that 
the temptation offered to politicians, 1, artists, bookmakers, 
managers of public spegtacles, should be matures not, per- 
haps, originally too st¢ _ stofea?. about 

ses hai from al, and pe i i 


way, an they'd aéy hi x 50 0, ; : 80 


to political matters, tempta 
lications—quapterty, weekly, monthly, daily. So long as they are 

and avowedly party organs they do but little mischief; they are the 
exponents of certain fixed principles, and the slaves of certain imme- 
morial prejudices and passions Butnow you know, thereis “‘ no se 
A witty journalist said not long since that Mr. Cobden thought repeal 
of the Corn-laws had done away with original sin. In like manner there 
are those who seriously believe that the late Sir Robert Peel destroyed 
party in this country. This throws people off their guard, and renders 
them more a victims. Especially in foreign politics, too, it is per- 
ceptible that thereis much scope for the craftsmen. It is to be - 
ted that John Bull, with all his great qualities, is somewhat selfish. 
His magnanimity is usually reflective. When England was herself a 
struggling nation, in @ political sense, nothing could exceed the sym- 
pathy of the English for foreigners in distress. But now England is 
quite at ease. She has no tyrannica: rulers or venal judges; she thinks 
she has no insidious politicians striving, under the mask of administra- 
tive reforms, to sap the strength of her free institutions. Still less has 
she any mob, at least ofa serious character. Therefore, she feels strong- 
ly inclined to take her ¢as:; and if you are only adroit enough in your 
choice of calumnies, you may get her to look on very quietly while the 
liberties of neighbouring nations are being crushed, 

Public opinion on aca ngage politico-economic questions, or 
social reforms, is manufactured on a system now so perfectly organized 
that it can be worked with scientific precision. As the conviction of the 
public in their own infallibility marches steadily to the strains of flat- 
tery, and with the —- of past success, the manceuvres of the chief- 
tains increase in boldness, and attain a sort of Napoleonic grandeur. Of 
late years the English have been very proud of what they col ees 
popular movements.” They like to be told, every few years, the 
people are going to “ arise in their strength,” and throw off this or that 
relic of a barbarous legislation. The principle of the system of - 
tions is to make the public believe that they are doing e on 
selves, when, in fact, they are the mere dupes of a few clever tac 3 
to pride themselves on the “ action of public opinion,” when they are 
only repeating, like parrots, the notions which, in the » tend 
to produce the desired superficial result. With a ghvaa Mavens of per- 
severance, lungs, and cash, almost any kind of ** public opinion” ma 
be brought about in England, provided the artificers eng are suffi- 
ciently good tacticians, and can hide the modus . The most 
obvious and honourable method is one now altogether out of date, voted 
rococo, discarded as being too simple and straightforward for an 
enlightened age. Deliberate demonstration and argument, moderation 
im the mode of seeking, and justice in the object sought, are quite out 
of the question; because the intention is to prodace a superficial and 
false effect, not to work on the original raw material, and make the most 
of it. Some of the wiser and more honest among our statesmen have 
sought to modify, if not to obviate the evil, by a system of compromises. 
That, however, does not suit the new school, which boasts publicly of 
its power to impose any set of opinions on the legislature that are not 
on the very face of them too absurd to be entertained; although, it 
should be added, that in matters of minor importance not directly affect- 
ing the more vital imterests of the public, these practices are carried 
on to the extent of daring outrages on common sense. It is inthe more 
important matters, however, that the art of venccring the pnblic mind 
is carried on with the greatest dexterity. 

Out-of-doors parliaments are an institation of comparatively recent 
origin. They are in their nature totally distinct from public mee . 
as recognized in the practical working of the Constitation. A public 
meeting, in ite natural state, is, or oaght to be, a spontaneous manifes- 
tation of the general feeling, or of the wishes of «pre-and classes, with 
the view of respectfully laying them before the legislature as elements 
of legislation. It is a strictly legitimate corollary to a limited suffrage, 
and protracted duration of parliamentary sessions. The out-of-doors 
parliament is a new institution, essentially different in character and 
origin. It has nothing spontaneous in its nature, nor is it in the slight- 
est degree deliberative. It is called together by a beat of drum, as the 
quack at a fair collects his wandering and gaping audiences. The 
constituents of this cut-of-doors parliament have nothing directly in 
common with the persons who undertake to represent them before the 
public and the Government. In the “ public meeting” the speaking is 
a necessity of the occasion, and the orators respond by a species of in- 
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tinct to the feel of the assembled people. It presents from time 
to rat a fair _- of the state of public opinion: statesmen can 
calculate upon the manifestations there made as having some weight, 
from their truthfulness and honesty of purpose, if no more. But the 
out-of-doors parliaments are got together for the orators, not for the 
people. The speakers do not respond to the sentiments of the auditory ; 
they supply their auditors with ad captandum ideas, which, when ac- 
cepted as truth, while the thinking faculty is dormant, present @ su- 
perficies of opinion. We have had, within the last twenty years or 80, 
some instances of this manufacture of public opinion, so flagrant that it 
is needless to name them. To the political philosopher they are in the 
last degree contemptible; because opinions caught up so hastily can- 
not have much depth of foundation. One strong instinct—one antiqua- 
ted prejudice, if you will—is worth a whole “ great movement” of this 
kind. On the one, a legislator can rely to a certain extent; on the 
other, no dependence can be placed, because, sooner or later, the bub- 
ble bursts. But a cunning statesman, seeking a pretext to immortal- 
ize ‘his name by associating it with great acts of legislation, finds these 
large contracting manufacturers of public opinion very convenient. 
Aided at the opportune moment by journalism, and by the mysterious 
influence of example on multitudes, the veneer passes for the true stuff, 
and the object is effected. The out-of-doors parliaments, in fact, ac- 
cording to the latest accepted practice, supersede the regularly consti- 
tuted legislature, which is insolently told that it must accept as the true 
ringing metal this electrotyped gold, skimmed over the native lead or 
brass at furnace heat. After all the shame we have suffered by this 
system, it ought to be well-nigh worn out. No such ping. There are 
yet lower grades of ignorance and conceit to be worked upon. The 
surface is wide ; the industry of the artificers unlimited; the rewards 
too tempting not to bring fresh investments of capital. 

The organization is simple and ae In the inner circle of all there 
is the master, who concerts the plan, and from time to time regulates its 
action. Sometimes there are more than one, and a common instinct of 
self-interest compels a common action. Subordinate to them are a 
highly-trusted class of emp/oyés, to whom is left the charge of the 
larger classes or gangs of inferior agents. If the public opinion to be 
manufactured is to be aimed at some institution of immemorial honour 
—say, for instance, the Established Church, or the law of primogeni- 
ture, or the army and navy (for to these gigantic operators no order is 
too large to be executed)—the subdivision is very subtle and ingenious. 
The division of labour is carried to its utmost pitch of perfection. 
Though the work to be done is superficial, the process is long. It is 
necessary, on some subjects, to work secretly—to mask the ulterior 
des on of the fallacies manufactured, and kept always in readi- 
ness. When, at length, the fortunate moment comes, the whole army 
of workmen is set in motion. Public meetings of the out-of-doors par- 
liament order are held everywhere at once with a most suspicious 
unanimity of feeling; peripatetic and locomotive orators spring up like 
mushrooms, all tell ng the same tale, but in a different form; there 
are fallacies to suit all comprehensions ; the minor journals begin to 
find which way the wind is being blown, and spread their sails accord- 
ingly. A few great fundamental maxims have long since been sent off 
to the saw-mills; they are sliced, planed, and varnishev, with an in- 
credible rapidity ; and in a space of time which would barely serve a 
thinking mind to collect a few of the materials for thought, and clear 
away prepossessions, you have a splendid superficies of public opinion ; 
and the world is astonished by the spectacle of a great nation seeming 
to change its | swear les and policy with the rapidity of a pantomimic 
trick, or the deceptive ease of a ‘‘ dissolving view.” 

It is unnecessary to say how far journalism plays a principal part in 
these manceuvres. Newspapers in England, which ought to lead pub- 
lic opinion, too often merely follow it. It is the great organs alone 
which are admitted to the secrets of the organization, and then only 
because it is found that they fall into the veneering practice with a 
suicidal facility. Experience has proved how pera. Bt pens, which 
ought to inculcate truth and wisdom, may be beguiled or influenced 
into the service of falsehood. Delighted with the prominent place ac- 
corded them, they do not see how they are abdicating their true func- 
tions. They indeed kill the goose for the golden egg. Time was—and 





that within the most recent memory—when great journals had a state- 
policy of their own; when they stood up really as the champions and 
guardians of the public interests; when a hint was enough to arrest’ 
e attention, and perhaps to change the policy of a statesman; when 
an et well Oe ed could strike at the strength, of a demagogue or 
an > him to his le The press was then 
the fourth estate, in fact, as well as ia the happy fla of @ phrase. 
What isitnow? It has ated its functions, F: ing the daily 
orator of the people, supplying in the present age the place occupied 
by the pulpit in former times, it has wed the denfagogues and agi- 
tators to take the wind out of its sails; to stand between it and the 
public; to make it their servitor, their flunkey: ithas lost its inde- 
mdence, and with that its former power and dignity. The same 
w which has vulgarized our orators, and turned our statesmen into 
mere registrars of the edicts of out-of-doors parliaments—the necessity 
they feel of descending to the market-place, and there haranguing the 
people, or showing their womnds, has acted on journalism. Increased 
circulation has necessitated decreased influence. Bulwer spoke once of 
knowledge being “like a gircle in still water, the wider it spreads, the 
weaker it grows.” And go with journalism As the basis of circula- 
tion has been widened, it has been necessary to appeal to lower and 
lower orders of intelligence, and the result is, thai the greatest power 
ever created by man by the agency of mind alone, is gradually “ abol- 
ishing itself.” The gentlemen who thus abdicate their functions, give 
up to mankind what was meant for the few, and cut up the fine wood of 
wisdom into the thin veneers of popular opinion, seem to think that 
there are more oaks in the forest, more illimitable plantations to be 
hewn at command. But they will find out their mistake, like the 
F sos pes when itis too late. Statesmanship, whatever may be the 
ought of it now, is the growth of ages. The errors and the successes 
of the past have alike contributed to its store of truths and axioms. 
Journalism, too, although a power of recent growth, arose out of the 
necessity for public teaching. The foundation of its influence is res- 
pect, faith, confidence. If the pupils see too much of the weaknesses of 
their masters, they cannot be taught, The history of journalism in 
England presents the spectacle of a sudden rise to unexampled power, 
and a fall, as sudden and as Napoleon-like, from overweening confi- 
dence in seemingly unlimited resources and influence. Of course there 
are honourable exceptions; but they are not always honoured in pro- 
portion to the self-sacrifice en by the maintenance of an upright 
course, and a refusal to pander to the prevalent practice of people- 
worship. And on behalf of the others it may, perhaps, be urged, that 
they are not to be blamed for the low average of intelligence in their 
ers, and their apathetic neglect of their thinking faculties. 
Statistics are very largely used in the process referred to. An in- 
vention of comparatively recent date, it has come into almost universal 
vogue with remarkable celerity. Statistics present the striking advan- 
over every other description of facts, that they limit the faculties 
the student to a simple mental process—one of calculation, in fact— 
excluding all moral considerations, and precluding all tests and modifi- 
cations arising out of the impulses of humanity, and its consciousness 
of fallibility. A man who reasons from his experience or from history, 
or who has watched the diffidence with which even the wisest men of 
the past adopted and announced their conclusions, has always a certain 
modesty of spirit, which leads him, however satisfied of the accuracy 
of his conclusions, to hold them by a tenure subject to change. An 
observer of mankind, too, one who looks into things as they are, will 
assurec!y find in all the operations of life, and all the arangements of 
society, much of contradiction—much that makes him doubt the irre- 
fragable stability of his impressions—much that makes him tender to- 
wards his fellow-men whom he sees tossed and tumbled about on the 
waves of the moral world, even though he may be anchored in safety. 
But the philosopher who calculates upon statistics takes a much more 
firm and exalted position. He has nothing whatever to do with hu- 
manity, save in the abstract. Men, women and children,—morals, 
happiness, misery,—all are figures—nothing more. Everything in the 
world is represented in his mind by signs and symbols, and he reasons 
with the precision and accuracy of a calculating machine,—so much so, 
that if, by chance, there should be a hiatus in the data, or one of the 
prime agents should rest in abeyance, he still on calculating, and 
sums up his results with a blind regularity and a provoking exactitude. 
He deals, indeed, not with living, moving, breathing facts, but with 
the skeletons, or rather the spectra, of truths: he lives in a world 
apart from that which he would govern by this army of phantoms; 
there is nothing real in his  gemeeen, or in his relations with the ac- 
tual world. The statistic-c opper is himself a study,—one of the few 
original characters the age has produced. For an ‘Age of Veneer,” 
he seems to be cut out by Nature: you might have predicted his advent 
with as much certainty as that of a Robespierre,—with whom, in fact, 


though unconsciously he has much in common 3 for he would devastate | i 


she world rather than give up his rule-of-three demonstrations. The 
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statistic-chopper, too, is by no means an unamiable man: he has his 


own system of morality, to which he adheres with stoical self-denial ; 
he is, indeed, too cold-blooded to take pleasure in the mischief created 
by his cious system of thinking. The Board of Trade returns, or 
the tables of the Registrar-general, and so forth, are his Bible, by which 
he swears, and which to him embraces all truth. His one redeeming 
point is his fanatical faith. The victim of a course of thinking which 
tends to destroy all the natural religion of man, heclings to his figures 
with the tenacity and blind reverence of a true believer. He would 
die for them at the stake. He has repeopled earth and heaven,—rooted 
out the old impulses and instincts of humanity, making a new people 
fora new world. He looks forward to a heaven of eternal joys, where 
the genius of mathematics shall reign supreme, and the eternal choir 
shall only chant inconceivable myriads of totals, and even lose them- 
selves in the ecstasy of impossible calculations. He has but one serious 
sorrow—there is but one tie that binds him to the living world: it is 
the ‘‘impossibility of getting accurate returns.” To overcome this 
difficulty, he will make any sacrifice. For a new survey, or a more 
lucid method of setting forth a public paper, he will sell his vote to 
the minister. He besieges the Foreign Secretary with prayers that 
foreign states may be compelled to publish statistics, just as his latest 
predecessors in fanaticism used to bore him to make treaties against 
the slave-trade. The transition marks the change in the moral aspect 
of the nation. 

The eligibility of statistics for veneering purposes was perceived at 
once. They have a natural tendency to preclude the exercise of private 
judgment: they are of an elastic nature, and their superficial attrac- 
tion and deceptive symmetry fit them well to be a covering and a dis- 
guise for all the imperfections of the uneducated and unthinking dog- 
matist. They constitute, moreover, a kind of livery of thought,—a 
badge of retainership. If there be one thing, too, that an Englishman 
abhors more than another, it is the duty of generalizing. Accustomed 
as he was to have a few fixed ideas provided for him by his pastors and 
masters—a sort of political Creed and Ten Command ments, and a law 
of observances—to suit his insular position, and keep him isolated from 
all mankind, now that he is called upon to take part in the general 
duties of humanity he feels himself quite out of date and out of place. 
To be compelled to study the realities of his political and social posi- 
tion—to be obliged to see what an arrant hypocrite he is—how little 
his boasts of superiority are borne out by the test of facts—how he has 
neglected his duties for the sake of self-seeking and self-glorification,— 
this, to a modern Englishman, is an insupportable task. Yet as every 
individual Englishman, from the duke to the drayman, has in these 
days undertaken the duty of governing the country,—as “ public opin- 
ion” is the great mother whence all truth springs,—perforce the new- 
born statesman, fresh from his fox-hounds, his law, his classical lec- 
tures, his cotton-mill, or his courter, must do something or other to 
sustain his new-born honours. As if a gift from heaven, the science of 
statistics comes to his aid. Statistics scientifically used, work with the 
same mysterious power that attached to the higher hierogliphics in the 
hands,of the Egyptian priesthood. But there is still an inferior order, 
adapted for the many. It is these that are used in veneering. As has 
been said, they draw the attention away from the real to fix it on the 
symbolical. Pauperism, horribie to contemplate in the reality, may be 
handled by the most delicate mind when it comes in the shape of totals. 
To see a man starved to death, is a thing to turn a purse-proud hypo- 
crite or a sanctimonious sinner into a Christian,—to prostrate him in 
shame on the earth,—to make him wash his soul white with repentance. 
But when it comes in the mild form adopted by the statistic-chopper, it 
appears quite a matter of course. It is to a religious and feeling mind, 
a great consolation to know that, ‘if 3 per cent died of poverty and 
grief last year, this year there were only 2.089.” That shows that 
things are getting better,—that ‘‘ we are recovering from the terrible 
infliction which it pleased Providence to send down.”—that the happi- 
est results have come from Mr. Macwhacker’s plan for peppering pau- 
pers’ gruel, and so forth. Statistics draw the mind away from the con- 
templation of facts, and supply excuses for apathy and selfishness. 
= science of statistics might be described as generalizing by ma- 
chinery. 

A leading organ of public opinion, for instance, institutes an inquiry 
into the social condition of the labouring poor. It comes to light, that 
in almost every trade the stress of competition and the cupidity of ca- 
pital tend to bear down wages—to stretch the endurance of the hard- 
working poor to the cracking point. A rising statesman, a keen obser- 
ver of mankind,—one who, from having held high official positions, has 
had opportunities rarely given of knowing the actual state of the coun- 
try, puts it forward as a proposition, that ‘‘ the rich are growing rich +. 
er, and the poor more poor.” A similar train of thought, some seven 
years before, had led one of the most profound and spiritual writers of 
the age to insert in the greatest organ of opinion in the world a series of 
leading articles, in which that and some corollary truths were announsed 
with the fervour of a holy missionary. They were the inspirations of 
a prophet in the language of a poet anda philosopher. These truths 
had sunk deeply in the national mind, when there came the extraordi- 
nary display and exposition of facts made by the commissioners of the 
morning paper first referred to. Well, surely these are matters on 
which a public so eminently philanthropic as the British ought to re- 
solutely see about making a change. But here it is that the statistic- 
chopper comes in. He looks with abhorrence on any doctrine or preach- 
ing that can draw men away from the true faith. He rushes to his 
tables, consults his oracle, adds up, divides, multiplies, and. calculates 
arithmetical proportions. Out comes a statement, founded upon the 
most faithful of public documents, which proves to you, by the irre- 
fragable logic of figures, that the rich are growing poorer, and the poor 
richer. It is true that there is a primary defect in the data—that the 
statistician has got no tables of the state of things under 150/. a-year; 
but to him that makes no difference ; the calculating engine has been 
set in motion, and, having been duly wound up, it must finish its ap- 
pointed work. And so, in spite of the observations and conclusions of 
philosophers and statesmen,—in abnegation of the glaring facts brought 
to light from day to day in the Morning Chronicle, to say nothing of 
the personal knowledge of every man who will give himself the trouble 
to inquire, this statistical manufacturer of public opinion obtains cur- 
rency for his bodiless creation, and the ugly truth is veneered over by 
a highly. varnished fiction. 

_ One cause, doubtless, of the popularity of statistics as a raw material 
is, that they may, by dexterous artificers, be used with equal ease on 
both sides of any given question. Much of the mischief they are cal. 
culated to produce is hereby averted. The gladiatorial character of 
newspaper combats is thus exposed, and sometimes the reader is tempt- 
ed to turn away in disgust from the mangled figures strewed around 
him to the living facts which lie not. But these are exceptions. Sta- 
tistic-choppers are usually optimists. With the self-conceit of being’ 
intensely practical, they are, in fact, the most arrant theorists. They 
promise @ perpetuation of all that is enjoyedin the present, and a mul- 
tiplication of it in the future. This is censolatory to a nation that 
would fain join God and Mammon on one altar. Statistics, however, if 
two-sided, are alsotwo-edged. They are dangerous in unskilled hands. 
There would seem to be something in the mental and moral constitu- 
tion of those theorists who, by a strange perversion of terms, are called 
pene economists, which makes them peculiarly fitted for their use. 

eeing the success that has attended their efforts, their political oppo- 
nents, mortified at witnessing such a sudden change on the surface of 
public opinion, have essayed to use the same tools, and do a little ve- 
neering for themselves. But they make asad business of it. They 
cannot abstract themselves enough from the realities around them. 
They are for ever mixing up a little feeling, a little humanity, a little 
demonstration, with their results. In the end, they only damage them- 
selves ; and if they would take the advice of a friend, they would al- 
together abstain from dealing with matters with which they have no 
natural concern. 

It would be unjust to assume that the manufacture of public opinion, 
which, for the sake of analogy with the title of this article, has been 
presumed to exist in a systematic shape, is not often directed by good 
and philanthropic motives. On the contrary, there are instances in- 
numerable where pious frauds are practised on our good John Bull for 
the purpose of oullius him to the most excellent actions. Of these the 
reader can judge for himself. 


THE ORIGIN OF EPPING HUNT. 
Concluded. 





empire were accordingly assembled in Diet at Hagenau, and Plantage- 
net stood in judgment before that august tribunal. He was not alto- 
ther unprepared to conduct his own cause. Since his quarrel with 
Bia 1 he had learned to dispense with the costly aid of the sons of 
Themis. He had acquired experience, and exercised hig ability with 
repeated success in several actions which he had himself instituted 
against scribblers who libelled him in his exile. It was, therefore, with 
a keen and practised eye that he perused the indictment preferred 
against him for having been accessory to the assassination of Conrad 
of Montferrat. His face beamed with honest triumph when he ob- 
served the word ‘* feloniously” had been omitted in all the material 
arts of the long roll of parchment on which his fate depended. Grace 
ully and majestically, as if he were opening the Parliament of his na- 
tive land, did he point out the nullity of the indictment in consequence 
of the omission, and the hall rang with a loud burst of applause when 
he concluded a speech which had rivetted breathless attention for up- 
wards of six hours. He was unanimously declared to have been foully 
wronged and calumniated, and ten thousand exulting voices ratified 
the verdict. Unfortuanately, however, the laws of the German em- 
pire made no provision for the discharge of a prisoner after his acquit- 
tal; or perhaps it might be more correct to say, that a law had existed 
in that country from time immemorial, giving anybody who had the 
wer to make a prisoner a perfact right to keep him as long as was 
found convenient. It was therefore of little avail to Richard that his 
princely and knightly fame was declared to be as bright and unsullied 
as the noonday sun. His liege subjects, in blissful ignorance of the 
peculiarities of foreign law, fondly flattered themselves that the impe- 
rial tribunals were doing ample justice tohim. The Emperor was in 
no hurry to present him to his people. Even when that was done, it 
was doubtful whether they would take him up» and the royal captive 
groaned in spirit as he returned to Trifels under the melancholy anti- 
cipation that he might end his days in that secluded nook, the incar- 
nation of a castaway, dishonoured bill. 
It was not, however, decreed that the sun of the Plantagenets should 
set in darkness and disgrace. Negotiations were at length commenced, 
and, owing to the dexterous diplomacy of Protocol de Bilk and Béte 
l’Attache, it was ascertained that a hundred thousand pounds was the 
very lowest figure that Henry would take for his illustrious captive. 
Even at this, said that avaricious prince, he was literally giving him 
away. 
ad there were in England sixty thousand freeholds, or, as they 
were called in the language of the dey, knights’ fees; and in these 
good old times they were rateable only when the king’s eldest son re- 
ceived knighthood, when his eldest daughter was married, or when the 
sovereign himself was to be ransomed from captivity. This last contin- 
gency, as we have seen, had now taken place; and Cceur-de-Lion con- 
gratulated himself upon the excellence of British institutions and the 
wisdom of our ancestors, when he gave the orders that the freeholds 
should pay a pound apiece: the rest of the money might easily be made 
up by charity sermons and penny subscriptions. A difficulty, how- 
ever, presented itself, which utterly upset an arrangement apparently 
so practicable and simple. Nine tenths of all taxes in those days were 
absorbed by the sue of collecting them. ears 

To supply the deficiency, the Parliament, which in the Dark Ages 
consisted exclusively of great lords and great landowners, set to work 
in earnest to tax everybody else. All necessaries of life, accordingly, 
from an attorney to a pot of porter, were subjected to a heavy excise; 
and when the middle and poorer classes complained of these exactions, 
they were naturally considered as presumptuous as the — in the 
fable, when it claimed to deliberate upon the question of what sauce it 
should be dressed with. ; 

At last, however, the prodigious sacrifices produced the desired re- 
sult ; and Richard Coeur-de-Lion set foot on his native land in the 
month of March, a.p. 1194. But, alas! it was no longer the merry 
England he had left. All classes were ruined by taxation, or, what 
comes to the same thing, thought they were. The great landowners, to 
be sure, had paid nothing to speak of, and, indeed, it would have been 
unreasonable to expect they should. In that age,as in this, no occupation 
was so desperately ruinous as to be the proprietor of eight or ten 
thousand acres of fertile English land; and, accordingly, in the first 
speech that Richard made at the opening of Parliament, he deplored 
the distressed state of agriculture with such pathetic eloquence, that 
the great landowners, in sheer pity to themselves, unanimously agreed 
to raise their rack-rents a good deal higher, and reduce the labourers’ 
wages to a point below starvation level. The traders and mechanics, as 
we have seen, had been completely drained ; and even Sir Giles Mopus, 
the able Chancellor of the Exchequer,thought it would be useless to de- 
tmand a sixteenth-fifteenth of their personal property by way of subsi- 
dy. Parliament, indeed, would have voted it, but Mr. Cokker, an old 
ohare at the Treasury, said it would be useless, and that settled the 
matter. ‘‘ Yette peradventure Cokker erred therein,” says Le Cypher- 
er, one of the contemporary writers on political economy ; * for me- 
thinks it were as easie to paye sixtene fifteneths for a subsidie as to 
pay seven and twentie shillings for a guinea, and that wolde men doe 
ofttimes in the Frenche war, yea, though it were forbidden by an estat- 
ute of the reaulme.”’ 

It was in vain, however, to discuss the abstract question, whether 

ople could pay more than all they had in the world. Richard found 

imself reduced to great straits, and lamented bitterly that the relig- 
ious zeal of his people had deprived him of the assistance he might 
have obtained from gentlemen of the Hebrew persuasion. That enter- 

rising and intelligent class of his subjects had unfortunately been pil- 
aed and massacred to such an extent that, with the exception of a few 

auperised wretches who still — about Holywell, they might 
be said to be altogether exterminated. Foreign Jews, however, were 
still to be found; and accordingly it was to Isaac of Cordova, the 
wealthiest of his tribe, that Oner-de-Lien betook himself in his diffi- 
culties. 

From a Portingale argosy, deeply laden with generous wines and 
golden oranges, that princely merchant first descended upon English 

round at the Custom-house Stairs; and though vaulted and tapestried 
falls had been assigned to him in the city, proceeded to take lodgings 
with his persecuted brethren who dwelt in the pretty little village of 
Holywell, then about midway between Westminster and London. — 

The Londoners crowded the thoroughfares, and their pretty wives 
the casements, to sce the procession as it swept through the narrow 
streets to the battlementel and portcullised archway of Ludgate. It 
was indeed an interesting sight. First came a lovely band of Andalu- 
sian Gitanas, singing wild but sweet songs, in their native language, to 
the lively accompaniment ef castinets and tamborines. For among 
the diseases of the realm which Isaac was called upon to heal was the 
dangerous schism that divided the Opera ; and the timely reinforcement 
he now brought of chorus-singers and figurantes enabled his Majesty's 
Theatre to hold its own against the seceders, who had found their mons 
sacer in Covent Garden. After these blithe maidens came the rich 
Jew’s favourite mountebank, or jongleur, as he was called, now jump- 
ing up, then falling down, and playing the strangest gambols. Even 
to the present day the name of the “Spanish active” is remembered in 
the Stock Exchange with affectionate regret. After him came twelve 
venerable bearded seniors in turbans, and oriental robes, bearing be- 
fore them boxes of real Turkish rhubarb. In the midst of them, on a 
sorrel mule, and in earnest conversation with Sir Giles Mopus, rode 
Isaac deCordova. The richness of his apparel, the chains of gold that 
hung about his neck, the diamonds that sparkled and flashed fire from 
his fingers and girdle, and above all his snow-white beard and dignified 
bearing, made the citizens of London marvel whether the sage they 
saw could be of the same race as the abject wretches whom they were 
wont to turn out for their sport on Easter Monday, and mercilessly 
knock on the head when exhausted and rundown. As he rode along 
the words “‘ scrip and discount” and “ bonus fifty per cent.” were oc- 
casionally caught up by eager listeners; and as they observed Sir Giles 
Mopus to wince when these mysterious terms were repeated with some 
emphasis by the venerable stranger, they ignorantly supposed that the 
business for which the Jew came wss in reality for the propagation of 
his peculiar-creed in merry England, and more especially to entrap the 
souls of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and other political persona- 
ges. The procession was closed by some two score of Hebrews of all 
ages, bearing dusty bags on their shoulders, and making the streets 
ring with the plaintive melody of their national anthem, “ Clo, clo! 

Richard Coeur-de-Lion, as is well known, was the flower of chivalry 
and knightly courtesy. Even had he been otherwise it is not improb- 
able that policy would have dictated the course he now took. Toa 





_Things were in this state when the sordid Emperor ascertained from 
his spies that the ruling sentiment in Great Britain was, «that if an 
Englishman were sojourning in a foreign land, it was most politic to 
leave him to the tribunals of the country and take no more trouble 
about him.” The hint was not lost upon Henry. It was possible that 


guard ofsturdy beefeaters, with bright and sharp halberts, was intrust- 
ed theduty of watching over the sufety of the monarch’s guest. The 
sacristan of St. Clement Danes was in constant attendance to absolve 
the sentries, when relieved from their post before Rabbi Tubal’s house, 
in which Isaac was sojourning ; and lest the latter should be offended 





Viscout Palmerin might return to power, and it would then be of some 
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and vindictive incarceration of Coeur-de-Lion. 


by the spectacle of a Jew being hunted by the citizens on Easter Mon- 


rtance to have thrown some semblance of legality over his un just) day, the time-honoured festival of the season was prohibited by royal 
The princes of the’ proclamation, under the severest penalties. 
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After all, however, Richard had far under-estimated the deep reli- 
gious feeling of the people. To hunt a Jew was, said the churchmen, 
symbolic of the national opinion prevailing with respect to Judas Is- 
cariot. To refrain from doing so would necessarily imply a contrary 
view of conduct, which even mild Mr. Justice Ion emphatically said 
** he did not approve.” The Conservative party, with its usual consist- 
ency talked about the danger of innovation and the wisdom of their 
ancestors ; and the Londoners, with more logic and sincerity than either 
complained that they were to be deprived of an invigorating and manly 
sport that served agreeably to conclude the dull monotony of Lent. In 
this state of the public mind it was not to be wondered at that a sermon 
er two from popular preachers should throw the whole town into a fer- 
ment. The excitement was prodigious. 

One interesting instance of the spirit of the times was to be found 
some years since in the noble anthem composed for the occasion, by 
Walter de Mapes, the Cannon of St. Paul’s,and St Ernulphus, surnamed 
the Execrator. It is now destroyed, with other valuable records, by 
the rats in the Chapter-house at Westminster; or, as some say, in the 
stable of Carlton-house, where valuable public documents are deposited 
for safe custody. It ran thus :— 


Smouchicum, quocunque sit, maledicat affatim : 
Saint and angel every one, and may the devil laugh at him. 


Smouchiorum tota gens est abominabilis: 
Damnable their dirty beards, damnable their gabble is. 


Semper odiosa plebs obstat ambulantibus : 
Offering their oranger while you wait and want a buss. 


Obsidebant esse jas publican identidem: 
Poking penkives at us till the new police prevented 'em. 


Et juvant diluculo sepe somnum rumpere : 
Crying Clo ! as if you'd rise at six to sell your trumpery. 


Ergo sint anathema—lampades prosternite: 
May the Jews be thus pat out and stink—to all eternity. 


The effect of this magnificent anthem, set to appropriate music, by 
Pitz-Fugue, the organist of St. Paul’s, and closing with a grand dia- 
pason, while the Maledictine Brethren extinguished and threw down 
their smoking torches as if to clinch the imprecation, may be easily 
conceived. The multitude, however, which thronged the aisle content- 
ed themselves by observing, in their native dialect, that it was ‘“‘ mon- 
sous fine,’ and then moodily withdrew to their Lenten meal. It was a 
little boy from the Charter-house innocently singing the infantine 
hymn, mentioned by Mr. Leigh Hunt, ** He is ome eal the Jews must 

0 to prison,” who proved the spark that was to set the populace in a 
} pe ‘Ha! say’st thou so, my little man ?” said a burgher among 
the bystanders. ‘* Thou wert best take heed that the Jews treat thee 
not as they did young Hugh of Lincoln, for they are mightier than we 
poor Christians now-a-days.” ‘‘ Never, never!” responded a hundred 
angry voices; and ina few moments a large number of men and boys, 
armed with such weapons as first came to hand, poured tamaltucedl 
through Ludgate on their way to Holywell. 

It was between six and seven in the afternoon of Easter Monday that 
Coour-de-Lion betook himself to the withdrawing room in his palace at 
Westminster, after making his usual hearty dinner—for, as a crusader, 
he had had a standing indulgence to eat what he pleased during Lent ; 
Queen Berengaria being at this time at her beautiful villa of Nonmiri- 
cordo, on the banks of one of the Italian lakes, her place at the table 
was supplied by the lovely and accomplished Lady Falconbridge. The 
spacious chamber was thronged with the royal party ; and shortly after 
tea had been handed round, Blondel, the feoubedete, took his seat as 
usual at the piano. The vompany listened in breathless silence to the 
old romaunt— 

Autrefois 

Etait un roi 
Créme de la créme 
Qu’'en baptéme 
On nomma 
Cophetua. 

Et tout prés 

De son palais 

Une pauvre fille, 
Mais bien gentille, 
Mendiait 

Et criait: 
Charité! charité ! 


As the romaunt proceeds in asimilar strain to the length of several 
hosdred verses, it was no small relief to the courtiers to hear the im- 
pstient monarch interrupt the troubadour at this point. ‘A mur- 
rain,” he cried, “‘on thy nasty French ballad of Cophetua and the 
beggar-girl. Romaunt me no romaunts, but sing me somewhat Eng- 
lish, an thou knowest aught of the tongue of my brave burghers and 
stout yeomen.” 

In point of fact, Richard himself not merely detested English music, 
as all persons of exalted rank naturally do, but his fine Norman taste 
wes offended by the very sound of the vulgar Saxon language. In the 
present instance, however, he wished to show his sympathy and conde- 
scension to the most numerous portion of his subjects, from whom, 
through the disinterested Parliament we have mentioned, he intended 
to obtain a subsidy of fourteen fifteenths of all their personal property 
for the next twenty years. 

** So please your majesty,” said Blondel, ‘* I have conned an English 
sirvente, but I misdoubt me, it shall hardly be to your royal liking.” 

*‘ Nay, sing as thou listest, I will bide the venture,” replied Plan- 
tagenet. 

ow it may here be observed that, in spite of Richard’s magnificent 
promises, and the indefatigable zeal which Blondel had shown in his 
service, the poor minstrel, who had pawned even his matchless hurdy- 
gurdy at Frankfort to raise funds to carry him to England, was now 
literally starving. When he applied to the King, he was sent to the 
Treasury; the Treasury referred him to the Foreign-Office, and the 
Foreign-Office to the Home-Office, till he became desperate from re- 
peated disappointments. When he mentioned the ill-success of his 
solicitations to the King, it was worse still. He met with imperious 
rebuffs when the monarch was harassed and exhausted by business ; 
and when he was in sportive mond, Richard would somewhat thought- 
lessly rally him on “his acquiring habits of application,” or make 
some trite allusion to the romantic attachment which Poverty is sup- 
sed to entertain for Parnassus. As a last resource, the poor artist 
ethought him of imitating the dexterous manwuvre of Gil Blas, when, 
for much the same reason, he administered a neat and appropriate apo- 
logue to the Duke of Lerma. Cceur-de-Lion was in hopes of speedily 
effecting a loan from Isaac of Cordova, and therefore in high spirits and 
good humour; and Blondel accordingly thought it was a favourable 
Opportunity for him to sing the following stanzas to a simple and touch- 
ing melody which keeps its place even in our modern orchestras :— 


BLONDEL’S SONG. 


Vainly did the Lion fret, 

He was tangled in a net, 

Out of it hecould not get, 
Heigho ! heigho! 


> 


Asa Mouse came tripping by, 

* Help me!’’ did the Tiga cry ; 

And the Mouse replied, “ I'll try.” 
Heigho! heigho! 


“Mousey, if you nibble these 
eshes, you shall feast on cheese, 
Bacon-rinds, or what you please.” 
Heigho! heigho! 


Mousey nibbled, Mousey did 

As was by the Lion bid; 

Of the net he got him rid. 
Heigho! heigho! 


Afterwards, a week or so, 

Mousey said, “ My funds are low, 

And you talked of ‘cheese, you know.” 
Heigho! heigho! 


Terribly the Lion frowned 

Terribly his voice did sound 

And he said, in scorn profound— 
Heigho! heigho! 


“ Mouse, if you take my advice 

You will vanish in a trice ; : 

Impudence | hate in mice!” 
Heigho! heigho! 


A titter went round the room as the troubadour concluded. Unfor- 
tunately for Blondel, the quick ear of the King caught it directly. He 
feit that it was aimed against himself, and it stung him to the quick. 
** Methinks,” he said, slowly but distinctly, ‘‘ Master Blondel is some- 
what out of voice to-day. "Twere pity that March winds should mar 
such a dainty minstrel. Le Flunkey, Master Blondel’s carriage!” 

‘* Nay, sire! gracious master!” cried the unfortunate troubadour, 
throwiug himself at the monarch’s feet; but the King turned on his 
heel, — Blondel slank away with the conviction that he was irretriev- 
ably ruined. He did not deceive himself: Coeur-de-Lion never forgave 
him. Even years afterwards, when he was passing through Calais on 
his last unfortunate expedition against the Castle of Chaluz, and re- 
ceived from poor Blondel, who was liviving in extreme poverty at that 
sea-port, the humble tribute of a bottle of brandy anda pound of snuff, 
the inexorable monarch merely observed to his suite that he wondered 
how that fellow could get such brandy and such snuff, and took no fur- 
ther notice of the unhappy donor. It is in reference to this passage of 
Richard’s life that Geoffrey de Villehardouin justly observes, ‘ Jamais 
ce nobil roy n’oubliaict ses amys, aussi il ne comptaict jamais ses crea- 
unciers parmi ses amys.” 

As some gloom had been cast over the party by the ignominious ex- 
pulsion of poor Blondel, Coour-de-Lion endeavoured to dispel it by put- 
ting forth all that princely affability and power of fascination in conver- 
sation which had long obtained for him the appellation of the first gen- 
tleman of Europe. He even outdid himself on this occasion, and crowned 
his success by volunteering the follewing song, which he said he had 
composed in his captivity :— 

PHASES OF SOCIAL EXISTENCE. 
A POEM OF THE IMAGINATION. 
When I’m rich I rides in busses, 

When I'm poor I walks and cusses ; 

When I’m rich my tailor’s civil, 

When I'm poor a dunning devil. 
Tralira, la, la, la! 


When I’m rich I bets on osses, 

When I’m poor for browns I tosses ; 

When I’m rich friends asks assistance, 

When I'm poor they keeps their distance. 
Tralira, la, la la! 


When I'm rich cigars I uses, 

When I'm poor it’s quids I chewses ; 

When I’m rich the girls all kiss me, 

When I'm poor they cut and quiz me. 
Tralira, la, la, la! 


“Oh, most lame and impotent conclusion!’ said Lady Falconbridge, 
as she played the last note of the accompaniment. 

The King was about to answer the laughter-loving dame in the same 
strain of graceful badinage, when a loud tumult in Westminster Hall 
interrupted the conversation. 

‘*What may this uproar mean, Snaffles ?” said the King to an equerry, 
who now hastily entered with a look of blank dismay upon his counte- 
nance. 

‘* Despatches from Holywell, so please your Majesty,” was the reply 
of the kneeling courtier. 

The red spot was on Richard’s brow as he hastily perused the paper 
transmitted by the captain of the Beefeaters. ‘‘ The picquet at Shoe- 
lane driven in-—a reconnoisance en force retiring from St. Dunstan’s— 
Holywell beset by the insurgent citizens! Ha! by St. George, we must 
take order with this rabble rout. A horse, a horse, Snaffies! Let the 
gentlemen pensioners march upon Holywell forthwith, and all who love 
us follow.” 

In a few minutes the hoofs of Coeur-de-Lion’s destrier were heard 
thun‘ering through the little village of Charing. In a few moments 
more the noble animal was suddenly pulled up at Rabbi Tubal’s door. 
It was a melancholy sight enough, though Cceur-de-Lion’s worst fears 
had not been realised. Isaac of Cordova had been protected from vio- 
lence by the dogged determination of the Beefeaters ; but the house of 
Moses Makepeace, on the opposite side of the way, had been gutted by 
the mob; and the embers of the fire which had consumed his household 
goods were smouldering in the middle ofthe thoroughfare. The rabble 
had disappeared when its object was effected. 

***Tis well itis no worse,” muttered the King. 
is safe.” 


**Tgaac, at all events, 





“ Is that all, my masters ?” said the King, who now, recovered his 
good humour. “ St. Hookey Walker be my speed! for I would not 
that the brave boys of London should remember Coeur-de-Lion as @ 
spoil-sport. The fair of Greenwich and the stage-play of George Barnwel 
shall be their pastime hereafter as heretofore; and, that they may be 
cunning of woodcraft instead of their narrow streets and alleys, we, of 
our royal paaere, Great them our goodly forest of Epping, as a hunt- 
ingground, yea, yearly a stag of ten for their chase, that shall try 
oo better than ever yet did dog Jew, though he, too, ran for 

is life.” 

It is hardly necessary to observe that this unexpected liberality of 
the King was received with boundless a ana by the citizens. A 
great day for them was the next Easter Monday, and those which suc- 
ceeded for centuries after. 

Epping Hunt still continues to afford a humane pastime to holiday 
folks. Year after year they enjoy laugh at the huntsman who blows 
what is technically termed “ a yard of tin,” while a tame stag, with a 
label round his neck, amuses himself by running about the gingerbread 
beste. accompanied by three or four dogs, with whom he is on the best 
of terms. 

The custom of Jew-hunting now only survives at Athens, under the 
protection of the Bavarian Otho and his enlightened Government. 





DEBORAH’S DIARY. 
Concluded from the Albion of Septr. 28. 


POST SCRIPTUM. Spitalfields, 1680, 

A generous mind finds even its just resentments and die 
away when their object becomes the unresisting prey of death. Such 
is my experience with regard to Betty Fisher, whose ill life hath now 
terminated, and from whom, confronted at the bar of their great Judge, 
father will, one day, hear the truth. As to my step-mother, time and 
distance have had their soothing effect on me even regarding her. She 
is flourishing like @ green bay-tree down in Cheshire, among her own 
people; isa hale, hearty woman yet, and will very likely outlive me. 
If he looked in on me this moment, and saw me in this ae but de- 
cent suit, sitting by my clear coal fire, in this little oak-panelled room, 
with a clean, though coarse cloth neatly laid on the supper-table, with 
covers for two, could she sneer at the spouse of the Spitalfields weaver ? 
Belike she might, for spite uever wanted food; but I would have her 
into the nursery, shew her the two sleeping faces, and ask her, Did 
I need her pity then? 

Betty’s death, calling up memories of old times, hath made me 
somewhat cynical, I think. I cannot but call to mind her many ill 
turns. *Twas shortly after the rupture of Anne's match with John 
Herring. Poor Nan had over-reckoned on her own strength of mind, 
when she promised father to speak of him no more; and, after the first 
fervour of self-denial, became so captious, that father said he heard 
John Herring in every tone. This set them at variance, to commence 
with ; and then, Mary detecting Betty in certain malpractices, mother 
could no longer keep her, for decency’s sake; and te in rev . 
came up to father before she left, and told him a tissue of lies co 
us,—how that Mary had wished him dead, and I had made away wi 
his books and kitchen-stuff. I, being at Hackney at the time, on & 
visitt to Rosamond Woodcock, was not by to refute the infamous 
charge, which had time to rankle in father’s mind before [ returned ; 
and Mary having lost his opinion by previous squabbles with mother 
and the maids, I came back only to find the house turned upside down. 
’T was under these misfortunate circumatances that poor father commen- 
ced his ‘‘ Sampson Agonistes ;” and, though his object was, primarily, to 
divert his mind, it too often ran upon things around him, and made 
his poem the shadow and mirrour of himself. When he got to Dalilah, 
I could not forbear saying, ‘‘ How hard you are upon women, father ?” 
“ Hard ?” repeated he; ‘‘I think lam anything but that. Do you 
call me hard on Eve, and the Lady in ‘Comus ?’” 

“‘ No, indeed,” I returned. ‘ The Lady, like Una, makes sunshine 

in a shady place; and, in fact, how should it be otherwise? For truth 

and purity, like diamonds, shine in the dark.” 

He smiled, and, ing his hand across his brow to re-collect him- 

self, went on in a freer, less biting spirit, to the encounter with the 
Harapha of Gath, in which he evidently revelled,—even to-making me 

laugh, when the big, cowardly giant excused himself from coming 
within the blind man’s reach, by saying of him, that’he had need of 
much washing to be willingly touched. He went on flowingly to 





** Aye, Sire, and returns to Cordova to-morrow,” said a voice at his 
bo 


Richard started as be turnedand saw the stately figure of the foreign 
merchant before him. 

«Why, hew now, man!” said he; ‘‘ though these London knaves be 
soméwhat malapert, it were shame to our royal hospitality that thou 
should’st make so short a tarry in our realm.” 

«« Alas!” said Isaac, ‘* it were greater shame to me to abide in & land 
where my race is marked for ignominy and oppression. The blood of 
Jocen and the six hundred who perished with him in the dreadful 
holocaust at York still cries to Heaven for vengeance, and the King’s 
peace, which protects the vilest of thy Christian subjects, is as nought 
to the Londoners when they would hallow Easter by the murder of a 
Jew.” 

Coeur-de-Lion was deeply touched by the pathetic tone and words of 
the old man, sorrowing for the degradation of his race ; and the reflec- 
tion that no loan could be negociated unless Isaac were pacified affected 
him still more painfully. 

** Enough good Isaac,” he replied thoughtfully ; ‘‘ be of good cheer, 
to-morrow we will take counsel with our Parliament. When the King 
of England says, Let right be done, neither Jew nor Gentile can im- 
peach our justice.” 

In accordance with his promise, Coeur-de-Lion directed that the mat- 
ter should be referred to Parliament on the following day ; but he soon 
found that he had undertaken a task more difficult than the extermi- 
nation of a thousand Saracens. Parliament then, as now, was a re- 
markably religious body, and still more desirous of showing that it was 
so. Accordingly, its members were accustomed to take the strangest 
oaths, such as “ that a dead jackass can’t, shan’t, and don’t ought to 
kick the British Lion ;” and as it is of no use to be religious unless you 
can abuse somebody else for being the contrary, the Jews had always 
been favourite objects for Parliamentary aversion. 

Lord Fitzderby, in this truly Christian spirit, made his brother peers 
roar with laughter by his humorous description of Moses Makepeace a 

a hybrid Jew, and his funny allusions to a four-post maghogany beds 
stead which was destroyed when the rabble sacked the poor upholster- 
er’s house, 

Sir Alroy d’Izzy, who was known to be of Jewish lineage himself, 
turned dunghill, as was expected, and hardly ventured to say a word 
for his persecuted kinsfolk. 

Sir Robert Hari de Oxford went on, hour after hour, monotonously 
repeating that England was a Christian county, and would cease to be 
so if the Jews were not persecuted and even Lord John de Roxil, who 
had won the prize at the septennial game of Catch-who-catch-can, b 
standing on the shoulders of a stout Jew called Reuben Redshield, 
was so ungrateful as to suggest that the matter should be postponed 
till next year. 

As, however, the King was very much in earnest, the matter was de- 
cided to be a ministerial question, and a compensation for his losses 
was secured for Moses Makepeace. Isaac of Cordova, however, was 
still unsatisfied, and insisted that the custom of the Londoners on East- 
er-Monday must be abolished before he would enter into negotiations 
for a loan. 

The poor King was at his wit’s end. Parliament was bad enough, 
but the Londoners were absolutely sublime in their attachment to their 
ancient privileges. It wasin vain to observe to the Aldermen and 
Common Council that the sport was cruel in itself, and that many per- 
sons were knocked down and injured by the tumult it created, and 
that traffic was interrupted by it. They replied, that my never saw 
any cruelty, that they were never ne Mae that their fathers had 
never taken notice of any cruelty or annoyance, and the pastime in 
question was the glory of the metroplis. When they were informed 
that such things were never permittedin Paris, or any other well-re- 
gulated town, it was worse still: their John Bull spirit was roused, 
and they proudly said, that it was not the wont of Englishmen to take 
« lesson from Frenchmen. 

Cour-de-Lion’s patience, never very great, was soon exhausted, and 
with a terrible frown he reminded them that they had broken his peace, 
and must expecta heavy benevolence to be levied on them in conse- 
quence. 

’ The citizens trembled at these words, and now, with bated breath, 
humbly represented that they were ever wont to give their prentices a 
holiday on the day in question, and at they feared the young folk would 





sadly miss their accustomed sport. 





“Rota Gera se ee 
and then broke into a merry laugh himself; addjng, a line or two 


after, 
“His giantship is gone, somewhat crest-fallen ; 


omenliow there, girl, that will do for to-day.” 

Meantime, his greater poem had come out,for which he got an im- 
mediate payment of five pounds, with a conditional expectance of fif- 
teen pounds more on the three following editions, should the public 
ever call for’em. And truly, when one considers how much meat and 
drink one may buy for twenty pounds, and how ¢apricious is the taste 
of the critical world, ’tis no mean venture of a beokseller on a manu- 
script of which he knows the actual value as little as a salvage of the 
gold-dust he parts with for a handful of old nails. At all events, the 
sale of the work gave father no reason to suppose he had made an ill 
bargain ; but, indeed, he gave himself very little concern aboutit; and 
was quite satisfied when, now and then Mr. Marvell, Mr. Skinner, or 
some other old crony, having waded through it, looked in on him to 
talk it over. Money, indeed, a little more of it, would have been often 
acceptable. Mother now began to pinch us pretty short, and lament 
the unsaleable quality of father’s productions ; also to call us a set of 
lazy drones, and wonder what would come of us some future day; in- 
somuch that father, turning the matter sedately in his mind, did seri- 
ously conclude ’twould be well for us to go forth for a while, to learn 
some method of self-support. And this was accelerated by an unpleas- 
ant collision ’twixt mother and me, which, in a hasty moment, sent 
me, with swelling heart, to take counsel of Mrs. Lefroy, my sometime 
playfellow Rosamond Woodcock, then on the point of embarking for 
Ireland; who volunteered to take me with her, and be at my charges ; 
so I took leave of father with bursting heart, not troubling him with 
an inkling of my ill-usage, which has been a comfort to me ever since, 
though he went to the grave believing I had only sought my own well- 
doing. 

We never metagain. Had I foreseen it, I could not have left him. 
The next stroke was to get away Mary and Anne, and take back 
Fisher. Then the nuncupative will was hatched up; for I never 
believe it authentick—no, never; and Sir Leoline Jenkins, that up- 
right and able judge, set it aside, albeit Betty Fisher would swear 
through thick and thin. 

Sure, things must have come to a pretty » when father was 
brought to take his meals in the kitchen! at he had never been 
accustomed to in his life, save at Chalfont, by reason of the parlour 
being too small. And the words, both as to sense and choice, which 
Betty put into his mouth, betrayed the counterfeit, by savouring over- 
much of the scullion. ‘‘ God have mercy, Betty! I see thou wilt per- 
form according to thy promise, in provi me such dishes as I think 
fit whilst I live; and when I die, thou knowest that I have left thee 
all!” Phansy father ger like that! Were I not so provoked I 
could laugh. And he to sell his children’s birthright for a mess of 

ttage, who, instead of loving savoury meat, like blind Isaac, was, in 
Re , the most temperate of men! who cared not what he ate, so ’twas 
sweet and clean; who might have said, with godly Mr. Ball of Whit- 
more, that he had two dishes of meat to his sabbath-dinner,—a dish of 
hot-milk, and a dish of cold milk; and that was enough and enough. 
Whose drink was from the well ;—often have I drawn it for him at 
Chalfont !—and who called bread and butter a lordly dish ;—often have 
I cut him thick slices, and brought him cresses from the spring! Well 
placed he his own principle and practice in the chorus’s mouth, where 
they say, , ; 
“ Oh, madness! to think use of strongest wines 

And strougesi drinks our chief support of health !” 


So that story carries its confutation on the face of it: Ned Phillips 
says so, too. As to what passed, that July forenoon, between him and 
uncle Kit, before the latter left town in the Ipswich coach, and with 
Betty Fisher fidgetting in and out of the chamber all the time...... 
he may or may not have called us his unkind children; for we can 
never tell what reasons had been given to make him think usso. That 
must stand over. How many human misapprehensions must do the 
same! Enough that one Eye sees all, that one Spirit knows all.... 
even all our misdoings; or else, how could we bear to tell Him even 
the least of them? But it requires great faith in thegreatly wronged, 
to obtain that calm of mind, all passion spent, which some have ar- 
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When we can stand firm on that pinnacle, Satan falls prone. 
Be con as on that dizzy height, as he did our Master ; saying, in his 
taunting fashion,— 

“ There stand, if thou canst stand; to stand upright 

Will ask thee skill ;” 
but the moment he sees we can, down he goes himself!—falls whence 
he stood to see his victor fall! This is what man has done, and man 
may éo,—and woman too; the strength, for asking, being promised 
ven. 
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SECRET SOCIETIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


The doctrines of the Ismaelites survived their political influence, for 
they were found to be held by nearly all the inhabitants of Kuhistan 
seventy years after the death of Rukneddin. Their conversion was 
then undertaken by order of Abu Zeid; and in the course of a few 

ears the mosques were again frequented, and the Ismaclite heresy was 
ketal only by a few dervises. But even at the present day the order is 
not extinct, as a religious sect, believing in the unoreated light as the 
origin of all things, and re arding Rasheeddin as the last representa- 
tive upon earth of the perfect imaum, still lingers in the eastern con- 
fines of Syria. : rea” 

It is a matter of dispute among historians whether the Templars, 
the next order which demands our attention, were really a secret so- 
ciety, and also what were the peculiar doctrines which they held in 
secret. Von Hammer not only traces in them a resemblance to the 
Assassins, but likewise asserts that two of the knights who formed the 
nucleus of the order were secretly affiliated of the Assassins, and in 
alliance with them. Wilike discredits this assertion, but regards them 
as a secret order, and considers that the mystic doctrines of Gnosticism 
were introduced among them by their chaplains. Other writers attach 
no value to the testimony in support of the charge of being a secret 
order; while others confidently maintain that they were. It is 
certain that the order originated within thirty years after the capture 
of Alamoot by Hassan Sabah, though this may be only a coincidence, 
and that many of them subsequently held doctrines in which were in- 
herent the pantheistic tendencies of those of the Assassins. 

The order of the Templars was founded in 1119, by Hugh de Payens 
and eight other knights, then in Syria, who, determining to form an 
association which should unite the monastic with the military character, 
took, in the presence of the patriarch of Jerusalem, the three ppcere | 
vows of chastity, poverty, and obedience; to which they added a fourt 

_ —to defend the Temple and Sepulchre of Jerusalem, and all pilgrims 
Seernietee thither, ee the Moslems. Baldwin II., king of Jerusa- 
‘ ved of their design, and became their patron; and in the 
follo year the Count of Anjou remitted them thirty pounds of 
silver in furtherance of their objects, ongeging to continue the grant 
annually; and several other princes and nobles followed his example. 
For nine years the Templars lived in poverty, devoting all their funds 
to benevolent purposes, and wearing the cast-off garments bestowed 
bo them by the charity of their patrons. Their seal bore the device 
two knights riding upon one horse—an emblem of poverty and hu- 
mility ; their valour, their moderation, and the simplicity of their 
lives, were the theme of general admiration. In 1128 Hugh de Payens, 
the first master of the order, appeared before the Council of Troyes, 
to state the principles of the brethren, and obtain the approbation of 
the . Some additions to their rules, taken from those of the 
Benedictines, were made by this council, the approval of which was 
confirmed by Pope Honorius. They were commanded to weara white 
mantle, to which Pope Eugenius III. afterwards added a red cross on 
the breast, and to carry the red cross on their black and white banner. 

No knight was admitted into the order who refused to amend his life, 
and to terminate all his feuds and enmities. Hugh de Amboise was an 
early instance of this. He was desirous of becoming a Templar; but 
ha rievously oppressed the people of Marmontier, and disregarded 
the judicial era upon him, he was refused admission into 
the order until he made complete reparation to those whom he had 

. The Count of Champagne jvined them, and Godfrey de St. 

Omer gave al’ his property to the society, an example which was followed 
by several nobles and knights in France and Flanders. In 1130 the 
r presented them with a large part of his patrimony of 
Supplinburg ; and the ———- and wealthy Count Raymond Berenger 
the vows of the order, and dwelt constantly in the temple-house 

at Barcelona. Three years later, Alphonso, king of Arragon and 
Navarre, being old and childless, nominated the Man and Hospi- 


trusted to them the defence of a strong nen on the Jordan, they 
capitulated to the Moslems, though the king was hastening to their re- 
lief. For this act of treachery (for we cannot believe it cowardice) 
Almeric had twelve of the hts han The murder of the [smae- 
lite envoy, which frustrated the hopes entertained by the Christians of 
converting the Assassins to the doctrines of the Gospel, happened 
soon afterwards in the mastership of Ado de St. Amando, and in- 
tno oh suspicion with which the Templars were beginning to be 


regarded. 

“Phe order, however, was rapidly increasing in wealth and power, 
In 1147, at a general chapter convoked at Paris, and at which Louis 
VII. and Pope Eugenius II[. were present, the latter conferred on the 
order the important privilege of having mass performed once a year in 
laces under the papal interdict. During the contest for the papacy 
etween Alexander III. and Victor III. in 1161, the Templars espoused 
the cause of the former, who in the following year having triumphed 
over his rival, issued the bull Omne Datum Optimum—the Magna 
Charta of the order—the publication of which constitutes an era in its 
history. It would require no great stretch of the imagiaation to fancy 
this document dictated at Jerusalem by the master ; for by it the Temp- 
lars were released from all spiritual obedience except to the pope: 
they were allowed to have chaplains of their own selection, and private 
cemeteries attached to their preceptories ; and they were released from 
the payment of tithes, and empowered, with the consent of the bishop, 
to receive them. Let us pause at this point in the history of the 
order to examine its internal organisation, and enumerate its pos- 
sessions. 

Contrary to the tenets of the Hospitallers, it was a rule of the Temp- 
lars that no one should be admitted into the order who was not alre 
a knight, and consequently, when this was net the case, the candidate 
was obliged to receive the honour of knighthood from a secular knight 
revious to his admission. Their original rules required a novitiate ; 
ut this was soon dispensed with, probably because the Templars them- 
selves held views of their mission different to those taken by Pope 
Honorius and the Council of Treyes. The admission of the candidate 
took place in a chapel of the order, and was strictly secret, not even 
his relatives being allowed to be present. He was first introduced to 
the assembled chapter, and if no objection was made to his admission, 
he was taken into a private chamber, where two or three of the oldest 
knights questioned him concerning his worldly position and circum- 
stances. If his answers were satisfactory, he was taken before the 
chapter again, and made to promise to obey the master and the priors ; 
to observe the dictates of chastity, and all the customs of the order: 
to devote all his energies to the conquest of Palestine; never to quit 
the order ; and never, by counsel or act, to wrong any Christian. He 
was then arrayed in the white tunic and mantle, and after a prayer 
had been repeated by the chaplain, and a psalm chanted by the breth- 
ren, the master delivered a discourse upon the duties of those who 
entered the order. He was forbidden to kiss any woman, even his 
mother or sister; to receive without the permission of his superiors 
any service from a woman; to be a sponsor, or to hold a child at the 
baptismal font; and to use any scurrilous language. The knights 
were clothed, armed, and equipped out of the funds of the order (as 
they could hold property only collectively, and not individually), and 
each was allowed three horses. When a knight became incapacitated 
by age or wounds from active service, he took up his abode in one of 
the houses of the order in Europe, where he lived in ease, and was 
treated with respect. The formula for the admission of the chaplains 
was similar to that of the Benedictines; and as with the knights, their 
reception was secret. Only those above the rank of deacon were cligi- 
ble ; but if a priest of inferior grade was selected for a chaplain, the 
bishop of the diocese was bound to confer upon him the necessary rank. 
They were bound to obey the master and priors; and partly from the 
reluctance of the priesthood to place themselves under the rule of lay- 
men, as they esteemed the Templars, and partly from the indifference 
of the knights to spiritual matters, the order never had its full com- 
plement of chaplains. The serving-brethren, from which class were 
taken the esquires—of which each knight was allowed one—were not 
introduced until some time after the Council of Troyes; and their in- 
troduction was probably an after-thought of the Templars, having for 
its object the extension of their influence. The office of master was 
elective, and his power was limited by the chapter—the constitution of 
the order being more aristocratic than monarchical. 

The extensive possessions of the order were divided into provinces, 
which in Asia were—Jerusalem, Tripolis, Antioch, and Cyprus; and 
in Europe—Portugal, Castile and Leon, Arragon, France, Normandy, 
Aquitaine, Provence, Britain, Germany; Italy, and Sicily. Jerusal 





as his t-heirs; but on his Spanish nobles 
‘ disposition of the a cmvencign from 
Alphonso’s family. The orders were not ently powerful to 
Gales the observance of the deceased monarch’s will. 

Hugh de Payens returned to the East in 1129, accompanied by 300 
knights of the noblest families of Europe, who had become members of 
the order ; and the black and white banner of the Templars was first 
unfurled in that unfortunate expedition to Damascus which has been 
already mentioned. This was also the first occasion on which the 

acted in alliance with the Assassins; and Von Hammer ac- 
cused Hugh de Payens of having been the chief instigator of the treach- 
erous attempt to seize Damascus, which, it has been seen, was the re- 
sult of a compact entered into between Baldwin II. and the Assassins 
of Syria. Though there may have been no actual connection between 
the Templars and the Assassins, a considerable similarity may be 
traced between the two orders in their dress, their organization, their 
secret doctrines, and their ulterior designs. As the two societies rose 
almost side by side, and in the same country, and as that of the Assassins 
was established first, Von Hammer infers from their resemblance that 
the Templars were an offshoot of the Ismaelites; but the resemblance 
may be easily admitted and accounted for apart from this very doubt- 
fal derivation. Admitting that the ultimate object of both orders was 
the same—namely, the acquisition of independent power—the erection 
of astate within a state—it was natural that the Templars should 
adopt an organization much resembling that of the Assassins. There 
is indeed between the two orders little more than the difference between 
Christianity and Islamism. The two religious systems gave their pe- 
culiar colouring to the orders which sprang from them. The members 
of both wore white garments; the Fedavee wearing a red girdle, the 
Templar a red cross. The resemblance in the internal organization of 
the two societies is even more striking. If we omit the Fedavee—a 
class added to the elder order by Hassan Sabah—the Dais and the Re- 
feek (the primary and secondary classes of the Ismaelites), and the 
Lazik or Aspirants, may be a as the originals of the knights, 
the chaplains, and the serving brethren; while the sheik and the Dais- 
al-Kebir or Governors, accord with the master and priors. As to the 
secret doctrines of the two orders, those of the Assassins have already 
been spoken of; and the warmest defenders of the Templars have admitted 
that many of them held opinions savouring of deism and pantheism, 
while we know that they manifested on many occasions the most ineffa- 
ble poulemes for the doctrines and observances of the church. 

To record the military exploits of the Templars would be to relate 
the history of the Crusades ; for in every action between the Christian 
and Moslem forces their banner was foremost in the charge, and their 
war-cry was the loudest where the danger was most imminent. We 
are therefore constrained to notice only those events in the history of 
the Crusades which have an especial reference to the order. The pur- 
suit of their secret views and aims often drew upon them the suspi- 
cions of the Crusaders, and they are accused of having necessitated, by 
their treachery, the raising of the siege of Damascus. At the siege of 
Ascalon in 1168, which also miscarried through their opposition to 
the other forces e in it, they actually held the breach against 
the Christians, in o to monopolise the spoil to themselves; but 

de Tremelai, the master, and forty of his knights, paid the 

penalty of their temerity, being cut to pieces by the Saracens in the 
streets of the town. An event occurred two years later which can only 
be accounted for by that intimate connection with the Ismaelites in- 
sisted upon by Von Hammer, but seemingly negatived by the assassi- 
nation by the Templars of the Ismaelite envoy a few years afterwards. 
The caliph of Egypt, whom the Ismaelites regarded with considerable 
¢ t, was murdered by his vizier Abbas; and the latter flying with 
his harem, and his own and a great part of the royal treasures, across 
the desert from the vengeance of the people, was fallen upon by the 
Templars, who routed his escort, slew him, and captured his son and 
treasures. Not content with the latter, they sold the vizier's son 

to the friends of the murdered caliph for 60,000 pieces of gold, though 
he had expressed a desire to become a Christian, and tortures and death 
awaited him in Egypt. During the mastership of Philip of Naploos, a 
native of Syria, the Templars again manifested their predilection for 
the Ismaelite caliph of Egypt, or their love of truth and justice, by 
loudly protesting against the expedition into Egypt undertaken by Al- 
meric, king of Jerusalem, in violation of a solemn treaty, aad by reso- 
lutely refusing to take part in it. In 1167, also, when Almeric in- 


vince first established, its prior took precedence of 
o , and the master resided there as long as it remained in the 
session of the Christians. In this province they possessed the Temple 
of Jerusalem, the preceptories of Acre, Gaza, and Jaffa, the castle of 
Safat at the foot of Mount Tabor, the castle of Pelerin on the east side 
of Mount Carmel, the hill-fort of Dok, between Bethel and Jericho, the 
castle of Faba near Tyre, five small forts near Acre, a castle on the 
Jordan, the castle of Assur, near Jaffa, and the castle of Beaufort, near 
Sidon; besides several large farms and extensive tracts of land. The 
seed ge of Tripolis cuntained the preceptories of Tripolis, Tortosa, 
astel-blanc, Laodicea, and Berytus. Of the province of Antioch lit- 
tle is known ; but there was a preceptory at Aleppo; and in Cilicia the 
order had estates valued at 20,000 byzants. {n Denene were the pre- 
ceptories of Limissa, Nicosia, and Gastria, the impregnable castle of 
Colossa, and many valuable and extensive estates. In Portugal they 
had the preceptories of Castromarin, Almural, and Langrovia, and the 
eastles of Tomar, Monsento, and Idanna. In Castile and Leon they had 
twenty-four preceptories and castles; in Arragon several castles, and 
one in Majorca, which was under the jurisdiction of the prior of Ar- 
mn. Their possessions in the four provinces into which they divided 
France were numerous and considerable. In England they had seven- 
teen preceptories, besides several valuable farms ; and in Ireland three. 
The provinces of Germany included Moravia, Bohemia, Hungary, and 
Poland ; andin all the German and Sclavic states their possessions were 
considerable. In Italy they had a preceptory in every town; and in 
co their preceptories, castles, and estates were numerous and valu- 
able. 

Such was the prosperity of the order at the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury. As they increased in numbers and wealth they became haught 
and arrogant ; and the frequent proofs which they gave of the spirit 
and purposes that secretly animated them and directed their policy, 
caused pontiffs and princes to withdraw from the order their counte- 
nance and favour. Indeed it was becoming questionable whether the 
dominion of the Saracens, or the absolute power of the princes of Chris- 
tendom, was most in danger from this celebrated order. In 1184, an 
English Templar, named Robert of St Albans, deserted to the Sara- 
cens, became a Moslem, and married a relative of Sultan Saladin. To 
the dismay of the Christians, this renegade Templar appeared before 
Jerusalem at the head of a Moslem hest; but after ravaging all the 
country around the city, he was defeated, and compelled to retreat. In 
1187, the master of the Templars, with 140 knights and 500 serving- 
brethren, engaged Malek-el-Afdal, the son of Saladin, with 7000 Mos- 
lems at the brook Kishon, and notwithstanding the disparity of num- 
bers, the issue of the battle was for some time doubtful. The Moslems 
were eventually victorious; and all the Templars fell on the field exept 
the master and three knights, who were saved by the fleetness of their 
horses. At the disastrous battle of Hittin, the master and many of the 
knights became captives, and were put to death by the Moslems, with 
the exception of the master, Gerard de Ridefort, who was retained for 
ransom. Like the old Romans, the Templars had never hitherto ran- 
somed those of their order who became prisoners, and Ado de St. Aman- 
do died in captivity; but for the ransom of Gerard de Ridefort they 
paid no less a price than the city of Askalon, which they surrendered 
to the Moslems to obtain his release 

With the decline of the Christian power in the East, the struggle ap- 
proached between the Templars and the supreme pontiff and absolute 
princes of Europe. In 1208, Pope Innocent III. passed a public cen- 
sure upon the order, stating that they despised the doctrines of Christ, 
and followed those of demons; that adulterers and interdicted persons 
received honourable burial in their cemeteries; and that they were no 
longer worthy of the many privileges conferred upon them by his pre- 
decessors. The papal censure was disregarded by the Templars; and 
though they professed obedience to the legate of the pope in 1219, when 
he headed the expedition into Egypt, it was they who really directed 
the legate. In this expedition, and particularly in the siege of Dami- 
etta, the knights greatly distinguished themselves; but when the Em- 
peror Frederick II. undertook the crusade in 1228, they gave him all 
the opposition in their power, and wrote to the sultan of Egypt to in- 
form him of the emperor's plans. The sultan sent the letter to Fred- 
erick, who, on his return to Europe, revenged himself upon the order 
by seizing all its — throughout Italy and Sicily. In attacking 
the Templars, and defending this confiscation of their property, the 





emperor made it an important charge against them, that they were 
friendly to the Moslems. “We know on good authority,” said he, 
«that sultans and their trains are received with pompous alacrity 
within the gates of the temple, and that the Templars suffer them to 
celebrate secular plays, and to perform their superstitious rites with 
invocation of Mohammed.” The Templars retaliated by dispossessing 
the Teutonic knights of all their possessions in Syria, and entered into 
an alliance with the emir of Damascus against the Hospitallers. The 
invasion of the Turks compelled the rival orders to unite for their com- 
mon safety ; but they suffered a severe defeat near Damascus, in which 
the master and 300 knights were slain. Only Acre now remained in 
possession of the Christians,and the Templars appear at this time to have 
meditated a complete retreat from the East; but the pe yng | which 
had been long gathering between this order and that of the Hospital- 
lers at length burst into a flame, and in 1259 a pitched battle was 
fought between them, in which the Templars were completely routed. 
From this period no event of importance in the annals of the order oc- 
curred till 1291, when Acre was taken by storm by the Moslems, and 
the remnant of the Templars sought refuge in the island of Cyprus. 
The power of the order remained undiminished in Europe when it 
was annihilated in Syria. In 1252, Henry III. of England entertained 
thoughts of replenishing his exhausted exchequer by seizing a portion 
of the property of the Templars. ‘‘ You, Templars and Hospitallers,” 
said he, “have so many liberties and charters, that your enormous 
possessions make you rave with pride and haughtiness. What was im- 
rudently given must therefore be 2 semen d revoked, and what was 
inconsiderately bestowed must be considerately recalled. I will break 
this and other charters which my predecessors and myself have rashly 
anted.” ‘* What says — majesty ?” said the prior of the Templars 
in London. ‘“ Far be it from your mouth to utter so disagreeable and 
silly a word. So long as you exercise justice, you will reign; but if 
you infringe it, you will cease to be a king.” This bold langage and 
menace intimidated the king, and made him pause; in the following 
year he besought the Templars to become his security fora large sum 
of money, but they refused. An event occurred in Moravia about the 
same time which shows the power which the Templars were beginning 
to exercise in — Count Vratislaf, who had been obliged to flee 
from that country, became a Templar, and made over ali his property 
to the order ; but it was seized by his brother Burian immediately on 
his admission. Refusing to surrender to the order the castle and es- 
tates of Eichhorn, the Templars marched against it, and a sanguinary 
engagement ensued, in which 1700 men were slain. Night separated 
the combantants, and a truce of three days was agreed upon, at the end 
of which Burian’s forces were driven into the castle, which he was soon 
obliged to surrender. Vratislaf returned to Moravia, and became 
prior of Eichhorn, and thirty knights took up their abode in the castle. 
The last military exploit of the Templars was an attempt, in conjunc- 
tion with the king of Cyprus and the Hospitallers, to regain a footing 
on the coast of Syria iu the year 1300. They took possession of Tor- 
tosa; and though they gallantly defended it ugainst the assaults of the 
Moslems, they were overpowered by numbers, and compelled to yield; 
some of them were carried captive into Egypt, and the rest returned to 
Cyprus. 
"Phe downfall of the order was now rapidly auprenming. It was al- 
ready obnoxious to the church ; it was regarded with suspicion and 
dislike by the European sovereigns, whose absolute and encontrolled 
power it was beginning to menance ; and it had given offence to Philip 
the Fair, king of France, by importuning him for repayment of the 
money lent him by the Templars on the occasion of the marriage of his 
daughter Isabella with Prince Edward of England. Philip had a high 
notion of his royal prerogative, and, moreover, was unprincipled and 
rapacious, The wealth of the Templars excited his cupidity, and their 
alterior aims his apprehensions. Pope Clement V., who had been arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux, was his subservient and unscrupulous tool, and 
invited the master of the temple, James de Molay, to France, to 
confer with him on divers matters touching the interests of the order 
and the affairs of the East. Molay repaired to France on receiving the 
summons, attended by sixty knights; and having with him the trea- 
sures of the order, consisting of 150,000 gold florins, and so much silver 
in plate and coin that it loaded twelve horses. Philip received the 
Templars with marks of favour and respect, and their treasures were 
deposited in the Temple at Paris. Molay then repaired to Poictiers, 
where he had an interview with Clement V., who spoke of a new cru- 
sade, and the union of the Templars and Hospitallers, both of which 
rojects the master discouraged and opposed. On his return to Paris 
e found vague rumours beginning to spread of serious charges to be 
made against the order, in consequence of which he again visited the 
in April 1307, nooouspnaied by three preceptors of the order, and 
are such explanations as appeared to sa’ the pontiff of the falsity 
e charges brought against the order. ese were—that the Tem- 
lars were a secret society ; that they were in alliance with the Mos- 
ems; that they repudiated and reviled the doctrines of Christianity ; 
that they held the heresy of the Gnostics, and contemned the authority 
of the church of Rome; that their secret rules and ordinances were un- 
lawful; and that their lives were immoral, and marked by the most 
licentious and abominable actions. Philip and his ministers, having 
prepared their measures, ordered the arrest of the Templars though- 
out France, and the seizure ofall their property, which wholesale pro- 
scription was accomplished on the 13th October 1307. The Dominicans 
vehemently denounced the Templars as the enemies of religion and 
morality, and every art was put in requisition to inflame the public 
mind against them. Six days after their arrest, 140 knights were tor- 
tured in the Temple, to extort from them confessions of their guilt, of 
whom thirty-six expired under the atrocious infliction. 
— 


A ROMANCE OF THE HAREM. 


The following singular narrative is given in a late letter to the Séma- 
phore of Marseilles :— 

‘** A few years ago a Greek girl of uncommon beauty was married to 
Mr. Melinger, an English physician residing at Constantinople, where 
he had acquired a high reputation. Several children were borne of this 
marriage, which, to all appearances, seemed likely to continue a happy 
one. Thanks to his profession and to his distinguished merits, Mr. Me- 
linger received frequent visits from the highest dignitaries of the em- 

ire, and among others from His Excellency Feéthi-Pasha, now son-in- 
aw of the Sultan, It would appear that the doctor having discovered 
the existence of an intrigue between this gentleman and his wife, re- 
solved upon quitting Constantinople, and taking the guilty one over to 
England; but the Greek refused to submit, doubtless already bent 
upon other schemes, for she soon after obtained a divorce, and abandon ! 
her children and her husband. After her divorce the connexion of 
Madame Melinger with Féthi-Pasha was but of short duration. But 
she shortly accomplished the conquest of Mebemet Pasha, who had just 
been appointed to the Governorship of Belgrade; and inorder the more 
entirely to captivate this distinguished personage she became a Mus- 
sulman—a circumstance which immediately induced the enamoured 
Pasha to take her with him to his seat of government, and finally, to 
make her his wife. Although greatly attached to his wife, Mchemet’s 
happiness was not complete, as there was reason to fear that their 
union would be sterile. Accordingly, he one day ventured a kind of 
reproach to his wife on the subject, who immediately replied with a 
smile, ‘Is this the cause of your dejection, my lord? why did you not 
mention it sooner?” ‘Howso? ‘ Would you prefer a boy or a girl? 
‘A boy by all means.’ ‘You shall have one.’ After a short interval 
the crafty Greek feigned to be in the condition her lord desired, while 
every means were employed prudently to exile him from his wife's 
apartment. The blindness of his passion rendered this an easy task, 
nor did a doubt cross his mind as to the ey of the infant pre- 
sented to him, which he named Belgrade y: and the town showed 
itself duly sensible of its sponsorial honours by the most splendid re- 
joicings. A short time afterwards his Excellency Mehemet Pasha was 
recalled to Constantinople, and subsequently appointed Ambassador 
of the Ottoman Porte in London. But previous tc his departure he 
expressed a wish that he might have another boy, a brother and com- 
panion for the beloved Belgrade. His happiness, he said, would not be 
completed unless he had two fine children almost of the same age, of 
whose future career he already formed the most brilliant anticipations. 
As she had done in the first instance, his wife replied, ‘You shall 
have one.’ ‘Impossible! exclaimed the husband, at first astounded. 
‘As truly as Mahomet is our prophet.’ ‘ Well,’ replied Mehemet, 
‘God is great! and it was thus that you announced my first-born. 
At the end of a month she again declared herself enceinte, and the 
Pasha was the most delighted of men, but he was soon obliged to set 
out for London, and his wife was left at Constantinople to complete her 
accouchment. This was all the Greek desired, and using the same 
means as before, she presented one fine morning to her assembled slaves, 
and to a few persons of her husband's family & fine child of the male 
sex, who received the name of Usnud Bey. After the lapse of a few 
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days the child fell seriously ill, and was sent, by order of the physi- 
cians, to Pera, under the care of its Koay: Pera, ag every one 


knews, is a suburb of Constantinople, inhabited by the mercantile com- 
munity and by the European Ambassadors, Its air is than that 
of the city, and, accordingly, young Usnud was soon brought back in 

rfect health by his governess—the same woman who had performed 
the office of nurse at the birth of Belgrade. Singularly enon how- 
ever, an old black eunach who brought up the Pasha, pos- 
sessed his entire confidence, and managed his entire household, could 
by no means recognize Usnud Bey in the child which was thus brought 
back, and in the presence of several slaves said to his mistress, ‘ Well, 
my lady, if that child be Usnud Bey, he has become singularly altered 
by his sojourn at Pera, among the. infidels.’ The mother remained 
silent, and carried off the child, directing a fierce glance at the eunuch. 
Doubt had established itself, however, in the old man’s mind; more- 
over, he had long been enlightened with respect to his mistress’s do- 
ings ; he knew the whole history of Belgrade Bey, and the reason he 
had pot mentioned it to his master was, that at the time he discovered 
the trick the Pasha had already grown fond of the little being whom 
he believed to be his son, and the eunuch had not had the courage to 
undeceive him. But two supposititious children in the first place, and 
then the impudent substitution of another child to the one which had 
been received as a legitimate offspring, formed « complication of knave- 
ry of which the indignant old man refused to render himself an ac- 
complice by remainitg longer inactive. He betook himself to Pera, 
and vonvedinnn step by step in his investigations with that cautious 
prudence and insinuating artifice so peculiar to the people of the East, 
and especially to the inmates of the harem, he suceeeded in acquiring 

sitive evidence of the death of the veritable Usnud Bey, and of the 
substitution of a child of the same age, purchased of parents in the 
lowest grade in life. The eunuch then returned, and, pointing to the 
pretended Usnud Bey, said to his mistress, ‘ Madame, let me beg of you 
to send that child back to his father—Mossul, the fisherman. I know 
all.” At these words the woman became livid, and left him, saying, 
‘It is well.” 

** Shortly before the time of afternoon prayer she sent for the eunuch, 
and was told that he was taking a bath. No sooner did she hear this 
than her project was immediately formed. The old man, as we have 
said, was governor of the Pasha’s household, and as such occupied a 
sumptuous apartment, to which a bath-room was attached for his pri- 
vate use; it was here that his mistress sought him out. The eunuch 
was attended by two slaves; she dismissed them with an imperious 
gesture, and remained alone with the old man. ‘ You were determined 
to find it out then” she said. ‘ Yes, and I did find it out."—* To whom 
have you spoken about what you discovered ”»—: To no one yet, but I 
shall write to my master..—‘ How much do you want to hold your 
tongue ”—‘ Nothing, Iam determined to speak.’—‘ And to write ?”)— 
« Yes, I mean to write.’—‘ Then take that to seal your letter with! At 
these words she three a noose round the neck of the wretched old man, 
and commenced strangling him. The eunuch was feeble, and, taken by 
surprise, could offer but little resistance. He struggled in vain, his 
assassin continued to draw the fatal noose tighter and tighter still, and 
as she redoubled her efforts she exclaimed with the rage of a fury, 
* Ah! you wanted to know all—you shall know more than you bargain- 
ed for! You sought for light, did you? here’s eternal darkness for 
you? Now write to your master! write, old fool!’ At the vocifers- 
tions of the assassin and the groans of the victim one of the slaves re- 
turned into the apartment, and at the sight of the horrible scene, rush- 
ed out and began crying all over the house. ‘The khanum (mistress 
of the house) is murdering—the Ahanum is strangling the eunuch " 
A scene of general confusion ensued. Some of the slaves rushed ter- 
ror-struck into the street, repeating one after the other, ‘ The khanum 
is murdering! the khanum is murdering! Others hastened to the 
bath-room, and only reached it as the old eunuch, overpowered, was 
stretched out senseless upon the marble floor. Betraying no alarm at 
the publicity of her deed, the Ahanum loosened the noose, and slowly 
retired between a double row of her servants, whose imprecations fol- 
lowed her to the door of her apartment. The eunuch had been kind to 
the slaves, and they lamented his loss. One of them raised him from 
the ground and discovered that he still breathed. They rubbed him, 
and a physician was sent for, but it was too late. The wretched man 
returned to life for a few moments, and found sufficient strength com- 
pletely to denounce the guilty one, and to give a detailed account of his 
assassination, but he expired immediately after. All Constantinople 
was soon thrown into a state of agitation at the news of the crime, 
which spread with the rapidity of lightening. The Cadi arrived, and 
in spite of the Ahanum’s rank, the authorities determined that she 
should be arrested and conveyed to prison. A courier was then imme- 
diately despatched to London, to apprise Mehemet Pasha of the fatal 
occurrence. The culprit has already been examined several times, and 
up to the present time the only defence she has set up is that she pos- 
sessed a power of life and death over eunuch, whom she considered as 
her slave. The affair remains at this stage for the present, and all 
further proceedings will be suspended until the arrival of a communi- 
cation from London, or of the husband himself. As you may imagine, 
this mournful event has created a sensation in the highest circles of 
Mussulman society. It is presumed, however, that the Sultan will net 
be deterred by the rank of the criminal, and that the punishment of 
the crime will be signal.” 


GERMAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


It has been thought by rash speculatists who spell the Times, that 
the art and purpose of advertising have attained the highest perfection 
in this country. When they perceive that every want that human 
fancy can invent, or human luxury demand, may be supplied through 
the agency of one or other of our broad sheets; when anything that is 
lost, from a run-away husband to a bolting horse; from a thousand 
pound-note to a piece of paper ‘‘of no use to any but the owner ;” from 
@ purse to a pin; is looked for—and seldom without a clue to its re- 
covery—in the columns of the London newspapers, the conjecture that 
=~ perfection of publicity has been attained in this country, way be 

orgiven. 

Yet we must, however humiliating to our national pride, undeceive 
the believers in this pre-eminence, by showing that, in at least one de- 
partment of advertising, we are totally and hopelessly behind the Ger- 
mans. The sentimental advertisement is nearly unknown to us. Al- 
though advertisements for wives sometimes meet the eye of the English 
quid-nunc, there is nothing tender in them. The never absent stipu- 
lation respecting the fortune of the required bride, shows that these 
are anything but affairs of the heart. A middle-aged lady with plenty 
of money, generally satisfies the sentiment of the advertiser. 

Where real feeling is concerned, we English keep it as secret as pos- 
sible. We do not, like German juveniles, advertise our broken hearts, 
but when they are fractured gather up the broken pieces as speedily as 
possible, and have them mended in secrecy and silence. Finding suffi- 

cient expressions for the aspirations of our inmost souls in the tremu- 
lous whisperings of private intercourse, or in pen-and-ink out-pourings 
through the penny post, we have not yet acquired the habit of shedding 
our passionate protestations and fervent appeals over the columns of 
the public journals. Expensive as we are said to be in all our habits 
and gratifications, we have not yet contracted the costly habit of pub- 
lishing to the world the raptures and torments of our loves and our 
griefs, at from sixpence to one shilling per line—Government duty in- 
cluded: Itis true that “0. H.!” sometimes promises in the third 
column of the Jeading journal to meet Mary Anne “at the old place” 
at seven ; yet he waits till that delightful hour to tell her all he hopes, 
and feels, and fears. The German is, it would appear, too passionately 
impatient for this; he makes his declaration at once, not to Fraulin 
Bertha alone, but to the whole world. He does not merely whisper his 
tale of love into her single ear: but places it in the Cologne or Prus- 
sian Gazette, before the eyes of Europe. He can never place his hand 
on his heart and sing— 


“T have a silent sorrow here, 
A eh I'll ne’er impart ; 

It breat hes no sigh, it sheds no tear, 
Butit consumes my heart.’’ 


_, The German swain’s sorrow, so far from remaining silent, obtrudes 
itself into the bosom of every family which takes in the newspaper, by 
whose columns it is conveyed, hot from the press, to his adored Bertha ; 
and his heart is consumed—like an ox on a rejoicing day—in the most 
public manner possible. 

Young ladies reciprocate. Here is a specimen from a damsel in Co- 
logne to her lover in Berlin. She conveys her secret sentiments in the 
largest German text of the Cologne Gazette, thus :— 





Hotel de la Couronne. 
PARDON, Pardon, it was not my fault, Thou desirest a letter, but how and 
where? Here I cannot remain—why, thou must understand. The last was 
read and burnt. When shall it be? Not before Whitsuntide. It fis possible 














thou mi obtain after harvest if thou est and Grand 
te oa If I should not write, fear watt Toe always * mma 
Thine, Juria. 

Absent lovers congratulate each other on their respective birth-days 
in the same fashion. The common-place method of writing their con- 
gratulations in a private letter is not dramatic enough for a super- 
sentimental German damsel. Like the school-girl, who was so vain of 
having been entrusted with a secret, that she told it to everybody ; she 
is so proud of her forbidden attachment, that she proclaims it to the 
whole continent. The feminine terminal “ec” of a pronoun, which oc- 
cur in a recent advertisement in the Cologne Gazette, shows it ema- 
nates froma lady. Translated it runs thus :— 

-THREE-TIMES-THUNDERING Love greeting (/Lebehoch) to Henry R. . 

. at Neumarkt. ‘ 
“ Yes, in thee I have firm Confidence.” 

The love, affection, and friendship of the Germans, as expressed on 
each other’s saints’ days and holidays, form a very considerable source 
of revenue to the proprietors of German newspapers. They seldom 
publish a number without some half dozen of these greetings. A few 
of them are a little puzzling to English readers. One wouJd think, for 
instance, that between brother and sister there would be a sufficiently 
tacit understanding that, in absence, the one would live in the other's 
thoughts when a birthday came round. But’‘a public congratulai on 
is preferred. Here is one :— 

T° my dear sister Minna at Breslau, a hearty Lebehoch on this her birth-day, 
from her brother at Cologne. 

A whole circle of friends occasionally club a “ Lebehoch” for the local 
paper, thus :-— 

To HENRIETTA A.....- of Oberpleis, a Lebehoch on this her name day. 
From several friends in Cologne. 

A great proportion of these complimentary addresses are in verse. 
We would give specimens of this advertising anthology—if we could; 
but most of them are so execrably unintelligible, that the task of 
translation is simply impossible. 

It is only in the Austrian papers that matrimonal advertisements 
abound. Ladies as well as gentlemen, with large hearts and small 
purses, seek suitable partners for life in pithy purpose-like advertise- 
ments in which no words are wasted: the Vienna Gazette of the 11th 
instant, displays the following :— 

A TWENTY-EIGHT-YEAR.-OLD Nobleman with a fortune of 100,000 florins, 
wishes to marry a young lady, either a widow ora maiden. Address W. D. 
S., Poste Restante, Vienna. 

Remember, ladies, that one hundred thousand florins is only ten 
thousand pounds sterling, and the “‘ twen ty-eight-year-old nobleman” 
is most probably—an Austrian. 

A humbler aspirant advertises upon a point of taste. Beauty is 
evidently his object :— 

MARRIAGE INVITATION ! 

A SINGLE YOUNG MAN, of agreeable exterior, and uot without education, 

who derives from permanent sources a yearly income of 1600 florins, which 
will shortly be increased, desires to marry a particularly pretty young lady. 
The latter must be well-educated, and fitted, by household habits, good nature, 
sound understanding, and cheerful temper, to contribute to the happiness of a 
husband. Any lady who feels conscious that she could fulfil these great conditions, 
is re quested to address, X. Y. Z., Poste Restante. 

Another is a wily specemen of wife angling. It is craftily addressed 
to ‘* parents and guardians.” 

A YOUNG MAN IN BUSINESS, whose income can be proved to average 

from 1500 to 1800 florins per annum, desires an introduction to some respec- 
table family where he would have an opportuniiy of meeting with a young maiden 
with property, with a view, on the reciprocal satisfaction of all parties, to enter 
into a more tender engagement. Parents or guardians who are disposed to enter- 
tain this proposition, may address, M. N. Poste Restante, Vienna. 

The next ‘* Marriage invitation” that we light upon, is from a votary 
of Apollo as well as of Hymen :— 

YOUNG MAN, FAVOURED BY NATURE, and musical in his tastes 

and profession, seeks to marry a gentle maiden or widow who has cultivated 

the same art. Asin the service of Apollo he has been blessed with every endow- 

ment except riches, it were very desirable that the lady possessed a certain for- 
tune. Address, by permission, T. Z., Poste Restante. 

On the first ultimo, A STRONG MAN advertised in the Vienna Ga- 
zette fora wife. He gave a minute description of his person with all 
the naiveté of a German. Ladies were requested to take notice that 
he had a fair beard, but dark eyes; that he was above the common 
height, and stout in proportion; had an agreeable voice for singing, 
aa es altogether of a character gay and debonnaire; in fact, just 
the sort of person to make home delightful. He was of noble birth. 
Candidates were to address their letters, Poste Restante, where a per- 
sonal interview might be obtained. No one who,had not an independence 
need apply :—for it appears that in Vienna “‘ strong men” are at a pre- 
mium. In the next number of the same paper, a modest “ jeune 
Monsieur” expresses & wish for ‘‘ une jeune dame” as a travelling 
companion to Italy. 

Except the last, readers of certain English newspapers are not un- 
familiar with such advertisements as the above. Sunday bachelors, 
anxious to improve their prospects in life, have long communicated 
their desires in the public prints. English ladies in the same condition 
have, however, refrained. The Viennese ‘fair and forty’ have no 
scruples about the matter; they proclaim their wishes sometimes with 
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a conviction that his movements are of infinite solicitude and conse- 
quence to the whole of Europe. His announcement commences with a 
startling 

OTICE !—I beg my numerous friends and acquaintances in the several 

of Europe, who may be anxious to communicate with me, to address let 

ters to me at the seat of war, Schleswig-Holstein.—Jutivs H , Captain of 
the army of Schleswig-Holstein. 

As the gallant Captain has not paid us fcr advertisin h 
abouts, we have suppressed all Dat ehe initial of his seit.” a 

Births are always made known in the papers by the husband; and in 
the west of Germany, when the male meg is increased, the new 
comer is always described as a ‘* powerful” boy. Deaths are announced 
in long-drawn epitaphs, describing at lugubrious length not only the 
virtues of the deceased, but the inconsolable sorrow of the relatives. 

We conclude this Chapter of Advertising Curiosities with the an- 
nouncement in the Weiner Zeitung of a book “for all classes,” that 
we fear has ey had a very extensive sale in the land which origi- 
nated the bowl and dagger school of literature :— 

FOR READERS OF ALL CLASSES. 
THE DARK DEEDS OF CIVILISED MAN, with the wonderful interven- 
tions of Providence for their discovery and punishment, By Dr. Cu. Prep, 

GREBH, with copper plate engravings. Contents,— 

I. The Murder of Mr. O'Connor by the Maunings ; Husband and Wife. 

II. The Fourfold Marder by James Bloomfield Rush ; with other trials. 

‘Give me the ballads of a people,” said Voltaire, “‘ and I will write 
their true history.” Had he lived till now, he would have found the 
advertisements of a people a better index to their social tastes and 
habits. One Supplement of the Times, a file of the Constitutionnel, 
er a few numbers of the most extensively circulated of the German 
pers would be more suggestive of the wants and manners, locomotive, 
literary, and commercial habits of their various readers, than all the 
best treatises ever penned.—Household Words. 


ENGLAND IN 1822, 1880, AND 1850. 
BY M DE LAMARTINE. 


1. When a man is strongly pre-occupied with the crisis under which 
his country labours, every opportunity that arises is caught at to turn 
to the profit of his compatriots the sights with which he is struck, and 
the reflections with which these sights inspire him, Called by circum- 
stances of an entirely private nature to revisit England for some time, 
after an absence of twenty years, it was im sible for me not to be 
dazzled by the immense progress made by England during that lapse of 
time, not only in population, in riches, industry, navigation, railroads, 
extent, edifices, embellishments, the health of the capital, but also, and 
more especially in charitable institutions for the people, and in associ- 
ations of real, religious, conservative, and fraternal socialism, between 
classes to prevent the explosions by the evaporation of the causes which 
poo them, to stifle the murmurs from below by incalculable benefits 

rem above, and to close the mouths of the people, not by the brutalities 
of the R pry but by the armof public virtue. Very far from 

afflicted or humiliated at this fine spectacle of the operation of so many 
really popular works, which give to England at the present moment an 
incontestible pre-eminence in this respect over the rest of Europe, and 
over us, I rejoiced at it. To asperse one’s neighbour is to lower oneself. 
The rivalries between nations are paltry and shameful when they con- 
sist in denying or in hating the good that is done by our nei 9 bed 
These rivalries, on the contrary, are noble and fruitful when they con- 
sist in acknowledging, in glorifying, and in imitating the good which is 
done everywhere; instead of being jealousies, these rivalries become 
emulation. What does it signify whether a thing be English or French, 
provided it be a benefit’? Virtues have no country, or rather they are 
of every a ; itis God who inspires them, and Lusanity which pro- 
fits by them. Let us then learn for one how to admire. 

2. But I am told that these practical virtues of the English to the 
poorer, the proletaire, the salion classes are nothing but the pru- 
dence of egotism! Even if that were the case, we ought still to app > 
for an egotism so prudent and so provident, an egotism which could 
itself justice by so well imitating virtue, an egotism which would cur- 
rupt the people by charity and prosperity, such an egotism as that would 
be the most profound and most admirable of policies, it would be thes 
Macifiavelism of virtue. But it is not given to egotism alone to tran- 
form itself so well into an appearance of charity ; egotism restricts itself, 
while charity diffuses itself; without doubt, Old England, the veritable 














a little reserve, but more frequently without any reserve whatever. 
From among the covert advertisements for husbands we select two. 
The first is from one of the numerous inhabitants of as large a dwelling- 
house as is to be found in Vienna, and startles the eye with the big 
letters :— 

WOMAN WISHES! to take the entire charge of a single gentleman, and 

to do for him altogether. Apply to the Haupstrasse, No. 762, 1st chamber of 
the 4th story, door No, 17. 

This minutely-detailed address reminds us of Charles Lamb’s Bright- 
on Lady, who, a victim to a tender disappointment, told everybody she 
had retired from the world in broken-hearted solitude, and that she 
lived at number ninety-nine Marine Parade. 

The second man-trap is more artfully set :— 

O LET, HALF-YEARLY, at the house of an unmarried lady, of cheerful 

disposition, a light, agreeable chamber, having a pleasant look out upon the 
street. A middle-aged single gentleman (soliden) preferred. Apply personally, 
after three o’clock, P. M. 

The intentions of the unmarried lady of cheerful disposition, who 
prefers a middle-aged ‘ single” gentleman, but very much prefers a 
soldier to any youth or widower, are manifestly to convert such a 
lodger, if she can catch him, into a husband with all convenient 
speed. 

There is no disguise whatever in the next advertisement we shall 
present :— 

MARRIAGE PROPOSAL OF A WIDOW.—The same is childless, of un- 
411 spotted character, and possessed of property to the value of about 16,000 flor- 
Address, No. 734, Bazaar, Boarmarkt. 


ins, in real estate. Secresy guar- 


anteed. 

Another lady, whose notification appeared at an earlier date, is even 
more explicit :— 

A VERY SOLID, RESPECTABLE MISS, free, between thirty and forty, 

not pretty, but still not particularly ill-looking, possessed of a g' business, 
about 700 florins ready money (convention currency), and —- a profit of from 
20 to 25 florins a month, desires a matrimonial union with a good-looking man of 
unspotted character, either bachelur or widower, between forty and fifty-five 
years of age, without children and debts, and having either a situation or a busi- 
ness. Those who may reflect on this proposition with seriousness, are requested 
to forward their address and a statement of their position, in well-sealed letters, to 
K.B.W., Vienna, Poste Restante, until July 17, 1850. 

Besides the matrimonial ‘* wants” of both sexes, the ‘‘ Want places” 
column in most German papers is generally full. “Perfect” cooks, 
‘« brave” housemaids, and “ solid” governesses are continually publish- 
ing their qualifications to find masters and mistresses. 

We take leave of these matrimonial and general ‘‘ Wants,” to notice 
a class of advertisers who apparently want nothing but to make them- 
selves notorious. One sentiment comes out with extreme prominence 
in the advertising department of the German papers—personal vanity. 
It is by no means uncommon for a person who has no one to congratu- 
late him, no one to puff him off as a dear but absent friend or lover, 
to advertise himself. A gentleman named Schmidt (the ‘“‘Smith” of 
German nomenclature) being most desirous of acquainting Europe 
that he has obtained a small government appointment, and that he was 
a member of the defunct National ‘“* Versamm/uug” (Association)— 
concocts an advertisement, stating that several persons are going about 
the European Continent (he names no place), contracting debts in his 
name (namely, “‘ John Smith”), and bidding them beware ; for he will 
not pay any of those debts, for he is not any of the John Smiths afore- 
said, but Mr. Under-clerk-of-the-Berlin-Custom-House John Smith 
(ex-member, &c.). ¢ 

We find in the same paper that another gentleman is oppressed with 


patrician republic under her frontispiece dof monarchy, feels that ee 
stones of her feudal “are becomin ted, and might tumble 
under the blast age J she dfd not bind them together every da) 
by the cement of her instituffens in favour of her eins That is 
sense, but under that good sense there is virtue ; and it is impossible to 
remain in England for any length of time without discovering it. The 
source of that public virtue is the religious feeling with which that peo- 
ple is endowed more than many others ; a divine feeling practical reli- 
gious liberty has developed at the present moment, alee a hundred 
forms, among them. Everyone has a God, where every one can recog- 
nise the light of reason, and adore that God, and serve him with Ts 
brothers in the sincerity and in the independence of his faith. Yes 
there is, if you will, at the same time, prudence, well-understood egot- 
ism, and public virture in the acts of England, in order to prevent a 
social war. Let it be whatever you like. But'would that it pleased 
God that plebeian and proprietary France could algo see and compre- 
henc its duty to the people! Would that it pleased God that she could 
take a lesson from that intelligent aristocracy! Would that she could. 
once for all, say to herself, ** f perish, I crantie, Iswoon in m reg 
I call at one time on the monarchy, at another on the Republic, at an+ 
other on legitimacy, now on illegitimacy—then on the empire, now on 
the inquisition—then on the police, now on the sabre, and then on 

to save me, and no one will save me but myself: I will save myself by 
my own virtue.” 

8. I have seen England twice in my life; the first time in 1822. It 
was the period when the Holy Alliance, recently victorious and proud 
of its victories over the spirit of conquest of N apoleon, struggled against 
the newly-born liberalism and was only occupied in every Ubere restor- 
ing ancient regimes and ancient ideas. The Government of England, 
held at that time by the intelligent heirs of a great man (Mr. Pitt), 
was a veritable contradiction to the true nature of the country of liber- 
ty; it hadtaken up the cause of absolute sovereigns against the na- 
tions ; it made of the free and proud citizen of England the support and 
soldier of the Holy Alliance; it blindiy combated the revolution, wi 
its spirit and its institutions at home, and everywhere else. 
by no means comfortable under such a Government, hardly recognised 
herself; she felt by instinct that she was made to play the aes of the 
ecide of despotism, and of the churches, in place of the champion 
of independent nationalities, and of the regulated li of tho t 
which Mr. Pitt had conceived for her. Thus her tribunes, her public 
papers, her popular meetings, her very streets and public places rung 
with indignation against her Government and her aristocracy. The 
ground trembled in London under the steps of the multitudes who as- 
sembled at the slightest appeal or opportunity; the language of the 
ym breathed anger, the physiognomies red of class to class; 

ideous poverty hung up its tatters before the doors of the most sump- 
tuous quarters; women in a state of emaciation, hectic children, and 
ghastly men were to be seen babe Yes Nps a threatening carelessnesg 
about shops and warehouses loaded with riches; the constables and the 
troops were insufficient, after the scandalous process of the Queen, to 
bridle that perpetual sedition of discontent nF of hunger. The pain- 
ful consciousness of a tempest hanging over Great Britain was felt in 
the air. A cabinet, the author victim of that false position, sunk 
under the effort. A statesman sought in despair a refuge against the 
difficulties which he saw accumulating on his country, and which he 
could no longer dominate but by force. I avow that I myself, at that 
time young and a foreigner, and not knowing either the solidity or the 
elasticity of the instit :tions and the manners of England, was deceived, 
like everybody else, by these sinister symptoms of a fall, and that I 
prognosticated, as everybody also did, the approaching decline and fall 
of that great and mysterious country. The Ministry of Mr. Canning 
placed me happily in the wrong. 

I saw England again im 1830, a few months after our revolution of 
July. At that time the political government of England was mode- 
rate, reasonable, and wise. It endeavoured, as Lord Palmerston, ag 
Sir Robert Peel, as the Duke of Wellington have done, after the revo- 
lution of February, to prevent a collision on the continent between the 
revolution and the counter-revolution. It then refused, as it refused 
in 1848, to be a party to an anti-French or an anti-republican coali- 
tion. It proclaimed not only the right and independence of nationali- 
ties, but also the right and independence of revolutions. It thus hu- 
manely avoided irritating the revolutionists. It spared Europe the 


effusion of much blood. But in 1830 it was the misery of the English 
and Irish pro/etaires that frightened the regards, and brought con- 
Ireland was dying of in- 


sternation to the thoughts of observers. 
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OTe. The manufacturing districts of the three kingdoms having 


a of manufact the 
peace, left an o w of man ures ; masses, 
Stat in body and mind, and viciated by their hatred against the clagses 
of society who possess. The manufacturers had dismissed armies of 
workmen without bread; these black columng were to be seen, with 
their mud-coloured jackets, dotting the avenues and streets of London, 
like columns of inseots whose nests had been upset, and who blackened 
the soil under their steps. 
The vices and brutishness of these masses of proletaires, degraded by 
orance and hunger—their alternate Poverty and debaucheries— 
eir promiscuousness of ages, of sexes, of dens of fotid straw—their 
bedding, in cellars and garrets—their hideous clamours, to be met 
with at certain hours in the morning in certain lanes of the unclean 
districts of London—when that human vermin emerged into the light 
of the sun, with howling, groaning, or laughter that was really Satan- 
ic, would have made these masses of free creatures really envy the 
fate of the black slaves of our colonies—masses which are abased and 
d, but at all events loathed! It was the recruiting of the army 
of Marius; all that was wanting was a fing. Social war was visible 
there, with all its horrors and its furies. Everybody saw it, and I my- 
self foreboded it like everybody else. These symptoms struck me as 
evidence of an approaching overthrow for @ constitution which thus al- 
lowed its vices to stagnate and mantle, that haying some portion of my 
trimony in England, I hastened to remove it, and to place it where it 
would be sheltered from a wreck which apprened to me to be inevitable. 
During that time the aristocracy and the great proprietary of Eng- 
land appeared insensible to these prognostics of social war, scandalised 
the eyes of the public by the contrast of their Asiatic luxuries with 
these calamities, absented themselves from their properties during 
whole years, and were travelling from Paris to Naples and to Florence, 
while at the same time propagating speculative or incendiary liberal- 
ism with the Liberals of the continent. Who would not have trembled 
for such a country? : 
4. This time (September, 1850) I was struck in visiting England, with 
an impression wholly opposed to the impressions which I have just de- 
picted to you. I arrived in London, and I no longer recognised that 
ital, excepting by that immense cloud of smoke that that vast focus 
of English iobenr or leisure raises in the heavens, and by that over- 
flowing without limits of houses, workshops and chateaur, and agreea- 
ble residences (demesnes de plaisance), that a city of two millions six 
hundred thousand inhabitants casts year after year beyond its walls, 
even tothe depths of her forests, her fields, and her hills. Like a 
lypus with a thousand branches, London vegetates and engrafts, so 
Seek, on the common trunk of the City quarters on quarters, and 
towns upon towns. These quarters, some for labour, and others for 
the middle classes; some for the choice leisure of the literary classes, 
and others for the sumptuosities of the aristocracy and for the splen- 
dours of the crown, not only attest the increase of that city which en- 
larges itself in proportion to its inhabitants, but they testify to the in- 
erease of luxury, of art, of riches, and of ease, of all which the charac- 
ters are to be recognised in the disposition, in the architecture, in the 
* ornaments, in the spaciousness, and in the luxury, sometimes splendid, 
sometimes modest, of the habitations of man. In the west two new 
towns—two towns of hotels and palaces—two towns of Kings of civili- 
sation, as the ambassador of Carthage would have said—have sprung 
up. Towards the green and wooded heights of Hampstead, that St, 
Cloud of London, is a new park, including pastures, woods, waters, 
and gardens in its grounds, and surrounded by a circle of houses of 
opulent and varied architecture, of which each represents a building 
ital that it frightens one to calculate. Beyond the solitude inclos- 
ed'in the capital, other towns and suburbs have commenced and are 
rapidly climbing, step by step, and hillock after hillock, these heights. 
In these places arise chapels, churches, schools, hospitals, penitentiary 
prisons on new models, which takes away from them their sinister aspect 
and signification, and which hold out moral health andcorrection to the 
guilty, in place of punishment ard branding. In these places is to be 
seen hedges of houses Fo aes to all the conditions of life and for- 
tune, but all surrounded by a court or a little den, which affords 
the crn J rural recollections, the breathing of vegetation, and the 
‘feeling of nature present even to the very heart of the towns. 
This new London, which is almost rural, creeps already up these 
; hills, and spreads itself from season to season in the fields which 
ron them, to go, by lower, more active, and more smoky suburbs, to 
rejoin, as far as the eye can see, the Thames, beyond which the same 
‘phenomenon is reproduced on the hills and in the plains on the other 
‘side. Ip surve this the eye loses itself, as if on the wave of the 
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ons in the meet and 
those «valves of public — 
with the extreme mildness of men’s minds 
with the temperance of ideas, the moderation of what is desired, the 
prudence of the Liberal opposition, the tendency evinced towards a con- 
ciliation of all classes, the justice which all classes of the English popu- 
lation render to each other, the readiness of all to co-operate, each ac- 
cording to his means and disposition, in advancing the general good— 
the 0) , comfort, instruction and morality of the people—in a 
word, a mild and serene air is breathed in place of the tempest-blast 
which then raged in every breast. The equilibrium is re-established 
in the national atmosphere. One feels and says to oneself—‘ The le 
can come to an understanding with itself; it can live, last, prosper, 
and improve for a long time this way. Had I my residence op this soil, 
I should not any longer tremble for my hearth.” 
I except, it must be understood, from this very general character of 
harmony and reconciliation, two classes of men whom nothing ever 
satisfies—the demagogues and the extreme aristocrats—two tyrannies 
which cannot content themselves with any liberty, because they eter- 
nally desire to subjugate the people, the one by the intolerance of the 
rabble, and the other by the intolerance of the little number. The 
newspapers of the inexorable aristocracy, and of the ungoveraable 
radicalism, are the only ones that still contrast, by their bitterness, 
with the general mildness of opinions in Great Britain. But some clubs 
of Chartists, rendered fanatical by sophistry, and some clubs of diplo- 
matists, rendered fanatical by pride, only serve the better to show the 
calm and reason which are more and more prevailing in the other parts 
of the nation. The one make speeches to the emptiness of places where 
the people are invited to meet, and the others pay by the line for ca- 
lumnies and invectives against France and against the present age. 
No one listens, and no one reads. The people work on. The intelligent 
Tories lament Sir R. Peel, and accept the inheritance of his conserya- 
tive doctrines by means of progress. 
It appears that a superhuman hand carried away during that sleep 
of 20 years all the venom which racked the social body in this country. 
If a Radical procession is announced, as on the 10th of April, 250,000 
citizens, of all opinions, appear in the streets of London as special 
constables, and preserve the public peace against these phantois of 
another time. Such is the present appearance of the public mind in 
England to a stranger. 
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DENMARK AND THE DUCHIES. 


The Schleswig-Holstein army attempted to take Friedrichstadt by 
storm, at 4 p.m. on the 5th, but were repulsed by the Danes. The army 
of the Duchies is in position at Sunderstapel. Its lossis considerable, 
particularly in officers. 

Other dates from the seat of war are to the morning of the 5th inst. 
After bombarding part of the town during the preceding day, and after 
destroying the large block house close to the road, the town was in the 
evening attacked by two battalions of infantry and a detachment of 
riflemen. The principal church was burning at the same time, and 
one end of the town was one complete mass of flame. After a desper- 
ate struggle, in which both sides must have experienced very heavy 
losses, the Danes gave way alittle, but only to seek the cover of new 
entrenchments and barricades thrown up in the middle of the town. 
The resistance which they met with here was so violent and determined 
that, notwithstanding the most brilliant bravery, the Schleswig-Hols- 
teiners were compelled to retire from the town at midnignt. They took 
up & new position somewhat in advance of the old, and the conflict was 
to be renewed on the following morning. The losses sustained by the 
Schleswig-Holsteiners are as yet unknown. 

Both sides behaved extremely well, according to the accounts. 


General Willisen issued the following report on the first assault 
of Friedrichstadt ; it is dated Suderstapel, October 4, nine p.m. :— 
‘* Having completed the necessray preparations for storming Fried- 
richstadt, the attack took place this evening, and has been conducted 
with so much bravery by the troops that, under less disadvantageous 
circumstances, success must have been inevitable. The troops however, 
fell in large numbers, partly in the trenches, which it was necessar 
to bridge just under the enemy’s fire, and partly amongst the half- 
ruined works, behind which the enemy sheltered himself, and kept up 
a discharge of shot upon our columns; so that, in spite of the brilliant 
valour of our men, it was impossible to obtain possesion of the place. 
The enemy persist in the defence with constancy. It has been impos- 
sible to avoid burning a large portion of the city. These events will 
not exercise any decisive influence upon the progress of the war. Our 
loss I estimate at from 200 to 300 men, killed and wounded. Further 





“ecean. On eve Webreed kt embrace that town, 
‘and the town continues nd the horizons everywhere, also the 


sky, the air, the country, the verdure, the waters, the tops of theoaks, 
are mixed with that vegetation of stones, of marble, or of bricks, and 
appears to make of new London not an arid aad dead city, but a fertile 
living province, which germinates at the same time with men and }. 
trees, with habitations and folds ; a city of which the nature has not 
been changed, but in which, on the contrary, nature and civilisation 
t each other, seek for and clasp each other, for the health and 
of man in a mutual embrace. 

etween these two banks of the river, and between its steeples and 

its towers—between the tops of its oaks, respected by the constructers 
of these new quarters, you perceive a moveable forest of masts, which 
ascend and descend perpetually the course of the Thames, and streak it 
with « thousand lines of smoke, which the steamers, loaded with pas- 
, stream out like a river of smoke above the river of water 

which carries them But it is not in the newly constructed quarters 
alone that London has cha its appearance, and presents that re 
of opulence, of comfort, and of labour, with thriving—the City itself, 
that furnace at the same time blackened and infect of this human ebul- 
lition, has enlarged its issues, widened its streets, ennobled its monu- 
iments, extended and straightened its suburbs, and made them more 
. The ignoble lanes, with their suspicious taverns, where the 

tion of drunken sailors, huddled together like savages in dregs 

dust, have been demolished. They have given place to airy streets, 
where the passers-by coming back from the docks, those entrepots of 
the four continents, circulate with ease in carriages or on foot, to spa- 
cious and clean houses, to modest but decentshops, where the maritime 
popul ation find, on disembarking, clothes, food, tobacco, beer, and all 

e objects of igo. necessary for the retail trade of sea ports; these 
streets are now as well cleansed from filth, from drunkenness, and ob- 
scenity, as the other streets and suburbs of the City. One can pass 
through them without pity and without disgust ; one feels in them the 
vigilance of public morality and the presence of a police which, if it 
cannot destroy vice, can at all events keep it at a distance from the 
eyes of the passers-by, and render even the c/oaci inoffensive. 

In the country districts and secondary towns around London the 
game transformationis observable. The innumerable railways which 
run in every direction all over England have covered the soil with 
stations, coal depdts, new houses for the persons employed, elegant offi- 
oes for the administration, viaducts, bridges over the lines to private 
properties ; and all these things impart to land, from the sea to 

yondon, the appearance of a country which is being cleared, and where 
occupants are employed in running up residences for themselves. 
Bverythlog i being built : and every thing is smoking, hurrying on, so 
perfectly alive in this soil; one feels that the people are eager to seize 
on the new sense of circulation which Providence has bestowed on 


man. 

Such is ere in a physical sense, sketched broadly. As to politi- 
eal England, the following are the changes which struck me. I describe 
them as I reviewed, with sincerity, it is true, but not unmixed with 
astonishment. The appearance of the people in the street is no longer 
what filled me bin consternation twenty years ago. In place of those 

bands o 
the narrow and gloomy streets of the manufacturing town, qos see 
well-dressed workmen, with an a erirenes of strength and health, go- 
to work or returning peacea y from theic workshop with their 
on their shoulder ; oung, girl issuing without tumult from the 
houses where they work, under the superintendence of women older 
jan themselves, or of a father or brother, who brings them back to 

e house; from time to time you see numerous columns of little chil- 
dren of from five to eight years of age, poorly but decently clad, led 

& woman, who leaves them at own doors, after having watched 
over them allday. They all present the appearance of relative com- 
fort, of the niost exquisite cleanliness, andof health. You will ercaave 
few, if any idle groups on the public way, and infinitely fewer drunken 
men than formerly; the streets appear as if purged of vice and wretch- 
edness, or only exhibit those which always remain on the scum of an 
immense population. , 

If you converse in a drawing-room, in a public carriage, at a public 
dinner table, even in the street, with men, of the different classes in 
d ; if you take care to be present, as I did, at places were per- 


rs—men, women, and children—who swarmed in | P 


intelligence shall be communicated on this subject as soon as the neces- 
sary can be d. At ro Ican only say that thé loss’ 
has been greatest proportionally in officers. The 6th battalion left all 


its captain’s dead or wounded on the enemy’s works. This result bas 
not acted injuriously on the spirit of the troops, and I hope with as lit- 
tle influence on that of the nation. 

“ Wituisen, Commander-in-Chief.” 
Altona letters state that the loss above spoken of is nearer 500 than 
300 men. 
We have the following correspondence relating to the second attack, 
dated Hamburg, October 6: —“ The Schleswig-Holstein corps has again 
made an attempt to storm Friedrichstadt, and with no better success. 
The troops retired last night to a position between Suderstapel and 
Sethe, with a loss of six hundred men. The withdrawal was covered 
by the Christiansen battery, and lighted by the flames of the burning 
city. I talked to-day with a soldier who was in the assailing corps. 
He spoke of the block-houses and entrenchments which the Danes had 
constructed at Friedrichstadt, as bulwarks so impregnable that the 
cannon-shot had no effect upon them. After storming one breach, the 
troops would push on, believing that the way was clear, when suddenly 
a whole succession of new works became visible. The drum was inces- 
santly beaten to the attack; assault followed assault, but all in vain. 
The bullets flew round like hail, while the burning houses sent out a 
scorching heat. A bridge breke with a number of men on it; nearly 
all perished. Carelessness was imputable, for no officer should have 
trusted approaches left by theenemy. The garrison of Friedrichstadt, 
originally consisting of three battalions, had been considerably in- 
creased. The communications with Husum have been almost uninter- 
ruptedly maintained, and Danes have been seen marching to and fro 
these three days. The colonel of the 6th battalion has been taken 
prisoner by the Danes.” 
Our letters of the 7th instant contain only the confirmation of the 
report of the storming of Friedrichstadt, and further details. It was 
expected that the Holsteiners would withdraw from before the place, 
as they could not invest it from the north and west. Half the town is 
destroyed. The Holstein army is to be increased by four battalions, 
or more than 5000 men. 


epemeeQpaeepee 
INDIA. 
We noticed last week, in a general way, the late arrival of an Indian 
Mail. The following items are of interest :— 


Bencau.—The principal Bengal news is from the eastern or Bur- 
mese frontier. Captain [mpy, of the Madras army, late first assistant 
to the commissioner of the Tenasserim provinces, was suspended some 
time since pending an investigation into his alleged misappropriation 
of part of the estates of a deceased officer. Dreading the result of such 
investigation he deserted and fled into the Shan country (tributary to 
Burmah), taking with him arms and treasure to a considerable amount. 
Captain [mpy is said to be popular with the natives of the country, 
and to speak their language well. The latest reports are, ho wever, to 
the effect that he has been stripped of every article of value and ex- 
elled from the Shan state, and that he is wandering about the jungles 
in a state of destitution. The Tenasserim provinces seem to require 
the Governor-General’s presence quite as much as Kunawar, but the 
climate is not quite so agreeable. 


Kincpom or Oupve—Lrevr. Orr.—We have already briefly noticed 
the affair of Lieutenant Orr with a refractory Zimindar of his Majesty 
the King of Oude. The following narrative gives more detailed par- 
ticulars of the occurrence :— 

“The Nazim of the Kyrabad elaka, or revenue division, finding the 
Zemindars of the two districts of Dhowrayra and Eesanuggur, which 


her Majesty’s army, Lieut. P. Orr, with the task of collecting the ar- 
rears of those gentlemen. Lieut. Orr, accordingly, entered into nego- 
tiation with the Rajah of Eesanuggur, the chief reousant ; but discover- 
edthat all mild means were fruitless. Before reporting his ill success 
to the Nizam, Lieut. Orr determined to give the Rajah another oppor- 
tunity of ch 
personage. The meeting took place in a Kutchery hut, situated ina 
mango grove, almost beneath the bastions of the fort of Eesanuggur. 









lie in the elaka, disposed to give him trouble, entrusted an officer of 


ing his mind, and arranged a final interview with that 






October 26 
— ———— ——S————————_= 
The Rajah was attended by his court-officers, and escorted by about 
two hundred armed followers. Lieut, Orr’s escort was limited to a few 
men of his own Oude corps, the Ist light infantry battalion in the vey 
own army. A short time after the conference opened the Rajah’s 
kesman became very insolent, and was of course desired by Lieut. 
Ore toleavethe room. He did so, and a little later the Rajah signified 
his intention of quitting the apartment also, leaving the question that 
led to the meeting unsettled. Lieut. Orr remonstrated. The Rajah 
doggedly rose from his seat, on which Lieut. Orr held his arm while en- 
forcing the necessity of some satisfactory result. The Rajah’s brother- 
in-law, and his minister, on seeing this demonstration, drew their 
swords, and the latter, in endeavouring to cut down Orr, inflicted a 
severe wound on his shoulder. Lieut. Orr’s jemadar, a man of the 
name of Ragonath Singh, and a havildar, Ram Singh, instantly unscab- 
barded their blades; the former struck off the head of the Rajah’s 
brother-in-law with a single blow, and the latter cut down the minister 
and two others. Lieut. Orr, who saw the extremity to which matters 
had proceeded, maintained his hold on the Rajah, as affording the best 
prospect of repressing the hostility of the opposite party, and reapin 
some fruit from the peril encountered. He was, however, soon stunn 
by a sword cut on the head, and the Rajah, who was also wounded, 
availed himselfof the opportunity to quit the scene of conflict, and, was 
carried by his retainers off to the fort. Lieut. Orr, recovering his 
senses, foresaw that, their chief once placed in security, the fero- 
cious followers would doom himself to the fate of Van Agnew and An- 
derson. He tottered out of the ill-fated bungalow, us down in a char- 
poy, and was borne off by his men at a cand pace. They had hardly 
started when the fort opened its fire upon them, first, with grape, and 
then as the distance increased, with round shot. A body of matchlock- 
men was also despatched in pursuit, who, keeping at a sufficient dis- 
tance, galled our little band by a persevering and sniping fire. As 
they pressed too close the party was ordered by Lieut. Orr to halt and 
return the annoyance, which immediately checked the further advance 
of the pursuers forthe moment. This running fight lasted three hours, 
the enemy not relaxing in the chase, and the villages on the road offer- 
ing no assistance. Lieut. Orr, with great difficulty ard extreme forti- 
tude, now got off the charpoy and mounted a horse, but the faintness 
occasioned by the loss of blood from his wounds precluded his continu- 
ing more than a short time in the saddle. They were now near the 
boundary of the Mallapore Rajah’s villages, and a lucky shot, which 
brought down one of the pursuers, induced a pause on their parts that 
materially aided the harassed fugitives to reach the village of Kutowlie 
in safety. Here a community of Gasain fakeers received him, and to 
the number of 3000 men turned out and stopped the further progress 
of the Eesanuggur detachment. Whenexamined, Lieut. Orr was found 
to have received seven severe and three slight wounds. For two days 
he was attended with great care and solicitude by the medical brothers 
of the fraternity, and on the third the regimental surgeon took charge 
of him, but he was far too weak to be removed. The last advices re- 
port favourably both of his health and wounds. On the arrival of the 
corps to which Lieut. Orr belongs it was despatched on news of the af- 
fray reaching the Nazim: the Rajah, of course, abandoned his fort and 
district for the time, and they are at present in possession of the royal 
troops. Such is the picture of almost every-day lifein Oude! No one 
can long hesitate as to the adaptability of Palmerston policy in this part 
of the world ; and hardly one will be disposed to concur in any censure 
upon our foreign department if, having a rightful plea to interfere with 
such neighbours, it should throw away the opportunity of consolidating 
our provinces for fear of the growling of a toothless party in Parlia- 
ment.” 











The great project of piercing the Mont Cenis in the Alps for a mon- 
ster tunnel has been abandoned. 


Three thousand labourers are now employed at Birkenhead Docks- 


Mr. Lumley, the Lessee and Manager of the old Italian Opera House 
in London, has leased the Italian Opera House in Paris for a term of 
years. 


A suit in Chancery is now pending that has been been before the 
Courts for a period of 164 years. 


An otter, weighing 48lb. was lately killed at Roxborough, county 
Galway. Before he was despatched, this savage animal killed several 
dogs, and injured two or three men, biting off the great toe of one of his 
assailants. 


The manufacture of lace is commenced by the pauper children in 
schools under the care of the Sisters of Mercy, at Limerick. 


The Royal Agricultural Society of England is to hold its next cat- 
tle show in Hyde Park, London, during the period that the Great Ex- 
hibition ison view. Forty acres more are to be enclosed ; the arrange - 
ment will, of course, be vehemently opposed, on the ground of en- 
croachment on the Park. 


The births in London for the week ending the 5th inst., were 1402, 
and the deaths 893. 


Railways in India are about to be commenced—Twenty-five miles of 
the river bank, from Howrah opposite Calcutta to Hooghley, are to be 
graded forthwith. 


The grand ascension of the aérondut Montemayor, who announces 
that he has discovered a certain mode of directing a balloon, is fixed for 
the 19th of November. He will attempt to proceed to London. 


The once famous Mrs. Wood has re-appeared as a cant atrice, im 
Dablin. 


Madame Poitevin has announced her intention of making a balloon 
ascent in the character of Europa, mounted on a. bull. 


Miss Biffin, a well-known minature painter in Liverpool, who was 
born without bands or arms, died in that city, on the 2nd inst. 


The health of Lady Peel has been greatly skttered since the death 
of her lamented husband. 


A terrible storm raged along the English coasts, on Monday, the 7th 
inst. Several marine disasters oceurred. At Dover Harbour, the new 
works in process of construction were seriously damaged, and immense 
loss of materials took place. 


The Morn ing Chronicle will print all the news relative to the Ex - 
hibition of 1851, in three languages—namely, English, Frenoh and Ger - 
man. 


A scheme is now progressing for the establishment of a line of steam 
ships of large carrying capacity between the Mersey and Quebec, im 
order to pro mote the prosperity of the Canadian provinces. 





Curious Experiments witH SHot.—Captain Chads, C.B., of the 
Excellent, at Portsmouth, recently performed a series of experiments 
which proved satisfactorily that shot could be made to take a considera- 
ble diverging course instead of going in a direct line to the object they 
were directed against, and that the result could be attained with great 
certainty by very simple means. a a 

‘** The experiments,” says the Morning Post, ‘‘ were made with 32- 
pounder and 68-pounder solid shot; the shot being prepared for ~ 
purpose by having a hole bored on one side of about an inch and a ha 
in diameter, which is afterwards filled with a plug made of wood. The 
extraction of the metal from one side of the shot alters the centre of 
gravity and the direction of the shot when fired, according as = 
wooden plugged side is placed upwards or downwards, or to the righ 
or left, when loading the gun. The result of the experiments with 32- 
pounder shot, plugged as described, showed that, with the usual service 
charge of euiuine, 10 pounds, with the plug placed to the right of 
the gun, and the piece of ordnance directed against a target in the 
usual way, the shot when fired diverged to the extent of fifty yards to 
the right of the target; and when the plug was placed to the left side 
of the gun, the divergence when fired was fifty yards to the left of the 
target. On placing the plugged side of the shot downwards in the gun, 
the shot when fired fell 400 yards short of the target; and when the 
plugged side of the shot was placed upwards in the gun, the shot — 
fired ranged beyond the target. Nearly the same resalt was obtain? 
in a number of experiments. The experiments with the 68-pounder 
shot, bored and plugged in a similar manner, gave more extraordinary 
results, as the plug when placed downwards in the gun fell 600 y = 
short of the object aimed at; and when the plug was placed upwards 
in the gun, it went 600 yards beyond it. When the plug was ong 
the right it diverged between 60 and 70 yards before it reached the nl 
tance of the target, and the same distance to the left when the P “6 
was placed to the left. Several members of the Select Committee od 
W oolwich yesterday morning for Shoeburyness, to carry on experimen 
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at that range with the shot prepared in the same manner as the experi- 


ments were made with at Portsmouth. Thirty-six of the 32-pounder 
shot to be fired at Shoeburyness have holes made on one side 14 inch in 
diameter, and to such depth as would withdraw one pound weight of 
the metal of the shot. Thirty-six shot have been prepared by boring 
holes 2 inches in diameter and extracting two pounds of metal from each, 
and a number of 68-pounders have been prepared by boring holes 2 1-2 
inches in diameter and extracting four pounds of metal.” 





More Monsrrosities.—A balloon ascent was not long since a great 
and crying wonder, and is still a powerful attraction. itherto, how- 
ever, the interest has been confined to the ascent of men, and their des- 
cent in parachutes. For some time the good Parisians have been amused 
and gratified by the ascent of a certain monkey called Jocko, who at a 
certain height was launched into empty space, and came down in a state 
of great alarm in a parachute. It was reserved for M. Poitevin to start 
a new species of attraction, and for poor Gale to perish, his imitator. 
Most persons have heard of the varied ascent of M. Poitevin on horse- 
back, and’subsequently as Don Quixote, and Sancho Panza on a real live 
jackass. The sensation produced by these wild and insensate proceed- 
ings was immense Vast crowds congregated on every occasion, which 
has at each renewal proved a minor land of California to the aeronaut 
and the proprietor of the Hippodrome. Last week Madame Poitevin 
made an ascent, which, the lady being mounted on horseback in a riding 
habit, proved a good card. But after this any novelty seemed hopeless, 


‘when M. Poitevin hit upon a new scheme. 


For some time three ostriches from the desert have been exhibited at 
the Hippodrome. M. Poitevin propose to go on one of these birds, 
which offer was accepted. Yesterday (Friday) the queer-looking ani- 
mal was attached to the balloon, and the aeronaut, with some difficulty, 
fixed upon his back. The ostrivh kicked, poked his head about, and 
made divers attempts at resistance; but in vain, and at four o'clock 
yesterday the whole of Paris was witness to the strange exhibition of a 
man sailing over their vast city mounted on on African bird. The effect 
was curious and novel, and roused up even our jaded appetites over 
here. The balloon went slowly over the town, and descended at St. 
Denis, the whole material, man, balloon, and ostrich, having returned 
to the Hippodrome at 11 o’clock at night. 

In sober sadness, is not such an exhibition deeply degrading to human 
nature. Everybody knows the fearful risk run, and this very fact 
makes multitudes rush to see the sight, which is simply curious from 
If a balloon can carry a man, it can carry an ass, and, if 
large enough, an elephant, and when it has, aprés /—as the French say 
—what then ?—London Sunday Times. 





Tue Lare Exeiosion at Searorp.—We learn from a person who 
was at Seaford yesterday, that the late high tide has washed away a 
considerable portion of the chalk which was forced into the sea by the 
late explosion; and that unless something is done to prevent further 


‘inroads of the sea upon the mound, the effect which was sought to be 


established is likely to be lost. Although the explosion was most satis- 
factory to those who performed the operation, we hear that the result 
is not so to other parties, who expected that the dislodged portion of 
the cliff would have formed a more extended breakwater, by falling in 
larger masses of chalk. Time alone can show what advantage will be 
obtained from the experiment.—Brighton Gazette. 





TRIPLER HALL, 
'T' 42, SECOND GRAND SACRED CONCERT to be given by MADAME ANNA 
BISHOP 


Will take place on Sunday Evening, October 27th, and to be continued every 
Sunday until further notice, on the same maguificent scale as that of last Sunday. The most 
powerful and stupendous Orchestra ever assembled together in this country. tections 


rom Haydn’s Creation—Mozart’s Requiem—Handel’s Samson—Mendelssohn’s Paulus— 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater—Catalani’s Great Sacred Song, Gratias Agimus, by Guglielmi. 





PART L. 





1. Introduction—The Chaos. 
2. Recit—In the beginniog, God created the Heaven and the Earth............Mr. Seguin 
Chorus --And the Spirit of God—Full Chorus, 

3. Recit—And God made the Firmament.... ..... eennes sees Cereccrece esecccces Mr Seguin 
4. Aria and Chorus—The Marvellous Work.......+.ssessessseeeses «»-Madame Anna Bishop 
5 Recit—And God said——Aria—Rolling in foaming billows... ....---++++s0+ Mr. Seguin 
6. Recit—And God said——Aria—With verdure clad.......... «+++ -»Madame Anna Bi P 
7. Recit—And God created Man——Aria—In native worth... .....-ssececeeees Mr. Manvers 
8. Recit—And God said —Aria—Now Heav’n in full glory shorle.......0.+s++0+5 Mr. Seguin 
9. Recit—And God said, Let there be li inthe Firmament. ......-..+0+se0 Mr. Manvers 
10. Grand Chorus—The Heavens are telling...... Full Chorus........ Solos by the Principals 


PART II. 
1. Overtare to the Stabat Mater, by Rossini, composed in 1845, at Naples, to precede the 


performance of that great work, by Mercadante—second time in this country. 
2. Quartette—Benedictus ; from Mozart’s Requiem......... sung by Madame Anna Bishop, 

Miss De Luce, Mr. Manvers and Mr. Seguin, 
3S. Aria—Pro Peccatis———-from the Stabat Mater ..... sung by Signor Novelli ...... Bossini 
4. Catalani’s favourite sacred song, ‘‘ Gratias Agimus tibi”.......... sung by 

Madame Anna Bishop...... == -.+ aeeee sessee-e jewde Sevciscccets wedceved Guglielmi 
5, Cavatina—Quis est homo, from the Stabat Mater, sung by Miss De Luce.......... ossin’ 
6. Aria—*“ Cujus Animam,” Stabat Mater..sung by Mr. Manvers ....-..++..++-seeees Rossini 
7. Song, by desire—Let the Bright Seraphim, from the Oratorio of Sampson 

sung by Madame Anna Bishop ....scessesscessecccecscecsrecsserscseeessersenss Handel 
8. Overwre to the Oratorio Of Paulus ...66.....ceeeesccceccseseseeceees eecccess Mendelssobn 


The whole under the Directionof MR. BOCHSA. 


Tickets, 50 Cents to all parts of the Hall, to be had atthe Music Stores, Hotels, and 
atthe Hall. By desire ofa great number of families, seats can be secured in the Grand Tier 
only, without any extra charge, at the Music Stores of Mr. Gould, 297 Broadway, of Messrs. 
Kersieg & Breuting, 42: Broadway, and a the Hall, the whole of Saturday, 26th, and on Sun- 
day, 27th, from 1 to 2, and from 4 to the ete | 

Sacred performance to commence at 8 o'clock ,doors open at 6. 





ITALIAN OPERA—ASTOR PLACE. 
MONDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 27th, will be performed the Operain 4 Acts, 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 





Sole Lessee and Manager.........ees.0++ MAX MARETZEK 


Prices of Admission—Secured seats $1,50. Admission on evening of performence, $1. 
Amphi'heatre 25cents. Doors open 1-4 before 7 o’clock. Performance to commence at 
71-2 o'clock. No Free List. No orders. 








MARRIED —On the 30th ultimo, at the British Embassy, in Paris, by the Rev. Thomas 
Hale, D.D., ROBERT EASTON, Eaq. Barrister, of Montreal,Canada, second son of the late 
Rev, Robert Easton, to ANNA H., youngest daughter of the late James Andrews, Esq., 
and grand-daughter of the late John Winthrop, Esq., L.L.D., of Boston, Massachusetts, U. 8, 





DIED.—On Sunday, 20th October, at 21 Bond Street, JOHN GIBSON, Eszq., late of 
Edinburgh, aged 75 years. 
. ; Ex:hange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 3-8 s. 110 58, 


THB ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1850. 











After a very rapid passage, the Cunard Steam Ship 4sia, Capt. Jud- 
kin, reached her wharf at Jersey City on Wednesday morning last. 
She brought the mails of the 12th inst. 





The news from England is barren of interest, no public event of im- 
portance having occurred, although as usual in such cases, minor mat- 
ters assume a certain degree of consequence. The intelligence brought 
from the Arctic Seas, by Capt. Forsyth of the Prince Albert, and de- 
tailed in our columns last week, has been thoroughly tested, and the 
fragments of rope which he picked up at the supposed emcampment of 
the Franklin Expedition have bcoen submitted to the examination of 
the proper Dock Yard officers. The result shows probability, almost 
amounting to a certainty, that some portions of the Expedition had en- 
camped on the spot where these relics were found. Cape Riley, it will be 
observed, is at the entr ance of Wellington Channel, which has not 
hitherto been explored, but to which attention has been mainly direct- 
ed, both in England, and by the American parties engaged in the great 
Work of searching for the lost. Capt. Ommaney, however, who had 
‘visited this spot the day before Capt. Forsyth reached it, and it may be 
Presumed had better means of forming an Opinion, found sufficiont rea- 
sons to induce him to push on to the westward towards Cape Walker 
and Melville Island, im preference te hovering about the neighbour- 





the ice. He was accordingly iast seen by Capt Forsyth, steering a 
westerly course, under a heavy press of sail, though at too great a dis- 
tance for communication. When, and from what quarter, we may next 
hear news from the many voyagers, it were difficult to surmise. 

A letter from poor, silly Mr. Smith O'Brien to a friend at home has 
been published in the London papers. It is not calculated to elevate 
him in the eyes of his countrymen, the gist of it being that he is very 
hardly treated by the authorities of Van Dieman’s Land, coupled with 
the candid confession that he has nobody to thank for it but himself. 
When he undertook his famous project, and so ludicrously exaggerated 
in his own eyes his personal influence and the means at his disposal, he 
did but take rank with other credulous and inflated adventurers ; now 
that he seeks to excite sympathy by a parade of his own egregious folly, 
he ceases to have any chance of obtaining it, even from the least reflect - 
ing of his quondam admirers. 

The quarterly returns of the revenue have been published; and they 
are pronounced by the Liberal journals highly satisfactory, notwith- 
standing that they show a diminution of receipts on almost every 
branch. Diminished taxation and ‘“‘ peculiar circumstances” are named 
with confidence as justifying causes ; for sagacious readers of contro- 
versial journalism must long ago have observed the different construc- 
tion put upon statistics, according as they tell for us, or against us— 
in the former case they are plain, palpable, and never to be gainsaid— 
in the latter they may be very easily explained. The upshot is, how- 
ever, that the decrease on the quarter ending the 10th inst., as com- 
pared with the corresponding quarter of 1849, amounts to £289,000, 
but we are very happy to set off, against this, an increase on the year’s 
returns of £645,475. Accounts also generally tend to show the well- 
doing of the country, and even the agriculturists are less loud in their 
complaints than they were. 

The Queen returned to Buckingham Palace, from Balmoral, her 
Scottish retreat, on the evening of the 11th inst. Her leisure time of 
freedom from the cares of state has been passed mainly in mountain ex- 
peditions, and in exploring the natural beauties of her favourite resort. 





From the Continent of Europe comes the sad news of a heavy loss of 
life, in an unsuccessful assau!t of Frederickstadt, by the Holsteiners. 
The particulars are given above; and do but confirm the impression 
that the Duchies are unable, in a military point of view, to achieve 
their independence of Denmark. We notice renewed assurances of the 
determination of the great powers to take part with the Danes ; but the 
policy, as well as the justice, of such a course may well be questioned. 
It is not improbable that this undesirable interference may be avoided, 
by mere exhaustion on the part of the Schleswig-Holsteiners, notwith- 
standing their forced levies and patriotic appeals. 


Considerable uneasiness appears to exist as to the unsettled state of 
French polities ; and the incessant parades and reviews of the troops 
quartered in and near Paris, by the President, has been especially 
made a cause for alarm. It is true that Louis Napoleon has made un- 
usual efforts to popularise himself with the army, incurring vast ex- 
pense by the distribution of wine and other refreshments on the parade- 
ground, and so demeaning himself as to incur the jealousy of the Com- 
mittee to whom affairs of state are entrusted during the temporary re- 
cess of the Assembly. The Committee even examined the Minister of 
War, touching this matter of largess to the troopers in the shape of 
wine and sausages; but happily found no just cause for calling the 
Chamber together. 

In the meantime we glean from the Paris papers no sign of popular 
feeling. The vivas of different regiments, as they defile before Louis Na- 
poleon, and the articles of rival newspaper Editors, are made to wear a 
grave political aspect; more so, some think, than the occasions war- 
rant. Whether the President be bent upon debauching the army for 
hig own personal ends, may be matter of doubt; but we confidently be- 
lieve that his ‘* march to the Tuileries,” which is at times hinted, would 
be followed by his own march in the steps of some of his illustrious 
predecessors in exile—and that, within twenty four hours. The Pari- 
sians, as we read them, are diverted by the soldier-playing of their 
Chief, and would aid those soldiers in keeping down a brutal and blood- 
thirsty mob; but we much doubt their willingness to be dragooned 
into the selection of a Governor, or the willingness of the army, it- 
self to make any attempt to force one upon tlie country. The troops 
at Versailles could do no less than drink Louis Napoleon’s wine and 
eat his sausages—we are under the impression that a very slim num- 
ber would have joined him in any overt attempt at a throne. 





Whilst the great potentates of Europe have ceased, for the moment, 
to occupy public attention, the little Electorate of Hesse Cassel con- 
tinues to show a curious spectacle. To the Elector’s arbitrary mea- 
sures the people offer a quiet, legal resistance, exceedingly difficult to 
cope with. The Commander of his forces, who bears the ominous name 
of Haynau, threatens fire and fury if there be any rebellion ; but is at 
his wit’s end how to cope with such passive opposition. We cannot 
give space to the subject; but commend to those who analyse national 
characteristics, an attempt to compare the Three Days at Paris with 
the last three weeks at Hesse Cassel. 





Misfortunes seem to thicken on the family of Orleans. Another mem- 
ber of it, the amiable Queen of the Belgians, was, at the last accounts, 
lying almost at the point of death. Her husband’s adventurous life is 
familiar to Englishmen. Theconsort of one whom we thought destined 
to sway the sceptre of the British Isles—the chosen monarch of a King- 
dom which, though the offspring of Revolution, has yet outlived its 
parent—and subsequently the son-in-law of the once powerful Louis 
Philippe,—King Leopold has shown in difficult circumstances much 
sound sense, much prudence, and a large share of moral courage. 





By a direct arrival from St. Helena, we learn the death of Major 
General Sir Patrick Ross K.C.H. Governor of the Island. His Excel- 
lency died on the 28th of August, anl was buried with military hon- 
ours. He was in his 74th year, and had been for many months in bad 
health. 


Jenny Linp.—We notice with regret, in some of the English papers, 
unjust and ungenerous remarks upon the rece ption given here to the 
Swedish Vocalist. The Times, as usual, always snarling at the 
United States, takes the lead, entirely forgetful that much of the same 
feeling has been displayed in England, out of the metropolis, the vast 
size and social peculiarities of which city tends to invest every one 
with an incognito therein, excepting at the immediate scene of pub- 
licity. We have no intention to pursue the theme; but could easily 
adduce many reasons for the display of popular enthusiasm being al- 
ways liable here to be pushed to extremes. 

We observe with much satisfaction that in future Jenny Lind’s con- 
certs will not be given on the regular Opera nights. 

There have been some remarks in the daily papers about the price 
of tickets to Tripler Hall; but we cannot blame Mr. Barnum for try- 
ing to obtain the highest possible prices. We only trust th at our rea- 





ders will not lend themselves to the prevalent custom of converting 
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hood of Wellington Inlet, on the chance of finding a passage through 





artistical entertainments into cash speculations. Full houses and plenty 
of them tend best, in the long run, to remunerate artists, to promote 
Art, and to improve the public taste. 

Whilst on this subject we may add, apart from our musical critic’s 
remarks, that Jenny Lind’s first appearance, since her visit to Boston 
and Philadelphia, took place on Thursday night, before a full but not 
a crowded audience. The seats in the building were numbered, and 
were convenient of access; but, in spite of the praises of the univer- 
sal morning press, we cannot commend the arrangements for reaching 
the Hall itself. We may be called “acrid critics,” but we confess we 
cannot see the fun of being half an hour in footing twenty yards, be- 
cause three or four thousand people are filtered in, one by one, a pro- 
cess very satisfactory to those who keep the tally, but such a one as 
has been hitherto unknown, here or elsewhere. We can imagine no 
object for it, but the making display of a crowd. This effect was cer- 
tainly produced, and unthinking Broadway came to the conclusion that 
the Concert was a second edition of Castle Garden, whilst the good- 
tempered, but unfortunate victims who contributed to the delusion 
were painfully oozing, in single file, through the difficult strait of 
entry. 

Frencu Lirerature.—The Rey. Mr. Astié, a French Protestant 
Clergyman, was to commence last night, at the Hope Chapel, a course 
of lcctures on the Literature and Literary Celebrities of France, dar- 
ing the age of Louis XIV. Copious extracts from the works of Racine, 
Pascal, Corneille, Moliére, and others, wil! be introduced. The lectur- 
er is highly commended by his friends. 





Reapines oF Suaxspeare.—Professor Hows, havingreceived an in- 
vitation from the Faculty and Students of Rutgers College New Bruns- 
wick, to give a course of Shakspearian Readings, will commence them 
with ‘“ The Merchant of Venice,” at that Institution, on Friday next, 
the lst of November. woe 

Canapa.—The almost entire absence of local political topics from 
the two subjoined letters is truly matter for rejoicing. Glad indeed 
shall we be to find Canada devoting its great resources to the abundant 
schemes for improvement and enterprise, with which the world appears 
just now to be rife. 





CORRESP ONDENCE. 
Lonpon, 11th October, 1850. 


The most amusing reading that I have met with, in this dreary time 
of vacation and absence of town excitement, is afforded by the Reports 
of the Select Committees of the House of Commons and the minutes of 
evidence they supply on various subjects. The R-port on Official Sala- 
ries has been a mine of wealth to the newspapers during this dull 
season; but they are all worth looking at. It is striking to see from 
some of them, how diametrically opposed to the Continental system our 
management of any great undertaking, such as a canal or railway, is, 
it being always with us found to be better done when left to individual 
enterprise. Sir John Renniesays, “If you take Liverpool, Newcastle, 
or Glasgow people, you will find that whenever they undertake a great 
work, they get the very best opinions of the day. They e nO ex- 
pense, they take not only the opinion of one individual, but of a great 
number, to confirm the opinion, before they carry out any improve- 
ment. All great improvements have originated with the parties them- 
selves, and fr think upon the whole, pempening the works in this coun- 
iry of every class with those abroad, under the Government system, I 
must say I think ours stand a very sound comparison: so much so.that 
the English engineers are sent for almost all over the world. in- 
ference from this is that I do not think Government interference of any 
use. For instance take the case of the harbour of Liverpool. 7 
engineer’s object is to improve the harbour, and I do not see that any de- 
partment of the Government appoin a naval officer or a 
engineer can have that knowledge or that experience or education.to 
discover whether the engineers are wrong. Take the case of the Nor- 
folk Estuary. The Admiralty department in Duke street took it .en- 
tirely into their own hands, and they made a very elaborate report, and 
their report was to come before Parliament. The department consisted 
of Captain Bethune, Captain Washington, and Captain Vetch: they 








investigated the subject for themselves ; and, with every possible re- 
spect for these gentlemen, I must say that their report was so com- 
pletely upset by the evidence of Mr. Stephenson and other engineers of 
that rank, that the Committees both of the House of Commons and of 
the House of Lords put the report completely on one side.”’* * * **In fact 
the Government are placed in a false position ; they are obliged to back 
up reports which are not well founded, and which, after a great deal 
of expense and a thorough investigation before Parliament, are fre- 
quently thrown aside.” 

The state of unhappy Ireland is really believed to be improving; and 
I believe that the change of landlords, wherever it has been quietly 
effected, has been productive of the happiest results. If kindly treat- 
ed, and with his better feelings instead of his vindictive ones excited, 
the Irish peasant is the best hearted and the honestest creature im the 
world. I have travelled through some of the wildest parts of Ireland 
with a feeling of perfect security, and alone in an open ja car. 
I have left things of some value in the said car, a woe 
them respected by the people. As to the car-men themselves, they ,al- 
ways perform their contracts with singular fidelity and care... The 
owners of those characteristic vehicles have assured me they meet with 
almost universal good behaviour in these men, and that from long ex- 

erience of their honesty and of the punctuality with which they de- 
iver the goods entrusted to them, the merchants and. tradesmen of 
towns are in the habit of confiding to them with perfect confidence, and 
without any security, very valuable articles. The robbery of cars-is 
very uncommon in Even in passing through disturbed districts, 
they have seldom been molested or interrupted. 

There is a general belief that the “ legitimate drama” with us is at 
so low an ebb, that Managers of theatres consult their interests, in 
leaving it alone, and confining themselves to melodramas, ballets, and 
wild beasts. But the fact is, that at the two theatres where they are 
now playing the “ legitimate,” the Princesses’ and Sadler’s Wells,.the 
crowds are so great that you must be in time to get, a seat. 
‘* Twelfth Night” has been charmingly got up at the former and 
Hamlet, Coriolanus, and Macbeth have been played atthe latter in 
that smocth even style, for which the Manager of that always popular 
little house is famous. lo 

One of the humbugs of the day is the universally alleged. effect. pro- 
duced upon all governments, societies, and individuals, by ‘* public 
opinion.”” Now the truth is, each and every party claims public opin- 
ion as its own right, and with perfect jastice too; for each has a public 
opinion of its vwn. The public opinion of honest men has no influence 
over the thief, for he is supported and encouraged by the public opinion 
of his own friends the thieves. The public opinion of the Radicals 
never influences Tories, nor does that of Tories control the Radicals. 
Each division of society takes the thing to be the particular tenets and 
modes of thinking in which itself rejoices. Think of the separate 
little coteries, into which society is divided. The aristoeracy—the 
‘genteel set’—the clergy—the old maids—the half pay officers—the 
army and navy—the merchants—the trades people of all grades—and 
the mass of the ‘oi polloi.” Their views are as different, as the indi- 
viduals. 

The expensive way in which many of the modern aspirants to the Bar 
fit up their chambers excites the ire of some of the old Benchers, who 
ask in the names of Kenyon and Lord Eldon why luxuries never 
thought of fifty years ago should now be considered necessaries for the 
youths ‘* with head so green and wig so gray.” A frog, according to 
the old saying, has no need of a side pocket, neither, say these worthies, 
does a young lawyer require plate, engravings, and the Waverley 
novels. Our ‘‘ apprentices inlaw” are far from imitating the self de- 
nial of the students of the Ecole de Droit at Paris, amongst whom, I have 
been told, none will associate with a colleague who spends more than @ 
franc a day for his dinner—Sic itur ad astra. : 

A good deal of interest is felt in the approaching Grand National 
Concerts, to take place in the Queen’s Theatre, or Opera house, in the 
Haymarket, and which are understood to be very powerfully backed. 
The first is to come off on Tuesday next the 15th inst,—of course I shall 
attend and report. It isa little early to begin the attempt, as gene- 
rally nothing of the kind is much run after until November. We, are 
certainly becoming a music-loving people, and the effeet of cheap com- 
certs cannot but be good. . 
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The custom of annually appointing a day for the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, which is as regularly adjourned for a month or two, and proba- 
bly then again adjourned till January or Fo , reminds one of the 
eustom of an old retired officer, who although he was no longer in the 
service always made his servant call him at six o’clock to parade, in 
order that he might have the satisfaction of exclaiming ‘“‘d—n the 

e” and turn on his side to take another comfortable little nap. 

Our neighbours the French were on the recent occasion of marine dis- 
play at Cherbourg considerably surprised and amused at the extraordi- 
nary efficacy of a real English cheer. The Gauls can make noise 
enough themselves, but they are not up to the production of a hearty 
“ hurrah,” as given by British throats from British lungs. I heard it 
stated that on the appearance of the President of the French, tha Eng- 
lish cheers given from the English yachts drowned the vociferations of 
the more numerous crews of the natives. We know what an awful 
thing the genuine Ken'ish fire may be made after a sufficiently encour- 

ng dinner. A friend of mine who has lived long in India told me 

t he was present once at an entertainment, which was given by 
British officers to a native Prince and his suite, who were quite alarmed 
at the frantic cheering and brandishing of wine glasses, and endea- 
voured to retire from the banquet hall, as they were firmly convinced 
their lives were threatened ; and that the red coats were about to be- 
in the assault, by throwing their wine glasses at their devoted Hin- 
ostanee heads. 

The immense impetus given to steam navigation of late has of course 

roduced a corresponding activity in our ship yards. Here, and at 
Uaverpothy Glasgow, Bristol, Hull, and Shields, the builders are hard at 
work making steamers for all parts of the world. I should like to be 
the man who is lucky enough to find out a substitute for the present 
be wd fuel, or a method of supplying a sufficiency in smaller space and 
weight. These are the problems to be solved in order to render steam 
vessels universal. 

The Schleswig Holstein fighting does not seem to have any effect upon 
our funds; and therefore 1 suppose that, tried by the English test of 
the “‘ breeches pocket,” there is no great fear of its leading to any seri- 
ous consequences to Europe in general. Those among us who are op- 
posed to Denmark say that, if the Holsteiners are ultimately beaten, 
another obstacle to Russian supremacy will be removed, and that it is 
necessary to raise up in Germany a barrier to meet and repel the west- 
ward travelling of the great Northern Autocrat. One thing is certain 
—that the imaginary or pretended interference of the “ biggest boys” 
has so far had no result, and that their telling the contending parties 
not to cut each other’s throats has no effect except to excite contempt. 

* As fond mothers 
Having bound up the threatening twigs of birch, 
Only to stick it in their children’s sight, 
For terror, not for use, in time the rod 
Becomes more mocked than feared.” 


CAM. 


Toronto, October 22, 1850. 
The leading subject of conversation here, at present, is the great In- 
dustrial Exhibition at Montreal, which, originally intended for three 
days of last week, is to be ee for as many more, owing to the 
enormous infiux of visitors that have poured, on this interesting occa- 
sion, into the leading city of Canada. The accounts given by the diffe- 
rent Montreal papers of the Exhibition itself, and of the festivities got 
up for the entertainment alike of strangers and citizens, are perused 
th much interest; while — letters, entering into details, which 
do not find their way into the public prints, are quoted and repeated at 
every turn. No demonstration that has occurred in Canada has pos- 
sessed so national and patriotic a character ; and it is pleasing therefore 
to notice the strong hold it has taken on the sympathies of the whole 
community. Werelina = to do it justice, 1 should compile a 
report of the “sayings and doings” from the local papers. As, how- 
ever, the concluding details are not at hand, I must devolve this task 
— ourself, if a Montreal correspondent does not assume the duty of 
chronicler. 
The local events that have more immediately engaged the communi- 
¥ have been the sale of the Public Roads, and the proceedings of the 
aput and Senate of the University of Toronto, in selecting a suc- 
cessor to the late Dr. Sullivain in the Chair of Practical Anatomy. I 
noticed, inmy last, that the three main roads leading to Toronto were 
sold to Mr. James Beatty, on behalf of his newly-formed Company, at 
an advance of £100 on the upset price of £75,000 fixed by Government. 


At the sale, Mr. Franklin Jackes, Warden of the County of York, was 
yeeees, and t ponees in a protest against the sale to’ the auctioneer. 
e 


protest was, that the County Council, having ac- 
ce the terms on which the Executive omured the reads, ome wee 
owners of the road, and that they could not be sold to any other party. 
Long documents, in the shape of a Memorial to the Governor-General 
from the Council, an argumentative Report thereon by Mr. Hincks, 
and a rejoinder from Mr. Jackes, have occupied the columns of our 

rs for a week past. The question is too local to be suited for your 
columns, soI shall dismiss it with the single remark, that the conduct 
of Mr. Hincks and his too passive colleagues in this road business will 
alienate from the ranks of their supporters Mr. Jackes and many other 
staunch Reformers, in and out of the Council. 

The Whitby Harbour and Road leading thereto were adjudged for 
£20,100 to Peter Perry, Esq., M.P.P.,on behalf of a Harbour and Road 
Committee, of which he is President. The Rice Lake and Port Hope 
were purchased for £4,600 by Mr. Weller, the Mayor, on behalf of the 
Corporation of Cobourg. At Kingston, the sale of the macadamized 
Road leading thence to Napanee excited keen competition, five compe- 
titors being in the field. The Warden, Mr. D. Roblin, however, carried 
the day, and bought it for the county Council at £15,400, the upset 

rice being only £10,000. At Hamilton, the road from Hamilton to 
rantford, a distance of twenty-five miles, and the bridge over the grand 
River, was sold to Mr. Medigold for £27,100, being an advance on the 
es e of £2100. The Dundas and Waterloo Road, twenty-two 
es in length, brought £26,000, being an advance of £9,400, the pur- 
chaser being Mr. William Miller, of Flamboro West. The road from 
Hamilton to Caledonia, leading to Port Dover, was bought by Mr. Ryck- 
man for £7,700; the Port Davis Harbour by Mr. White for £7,600; and 
the road from Brantford to Ingersoll and London, by Mr. Steele of 
Brantford for £6,100. 

The matter connected with the University of Toronto, before alluded 
to, consists in the different order in which the Caput and the Senate 
have placed the names of candidates for the Professorship of Practical 
Anatomy, before submitting the list to the Governor-General for the 
appointment of one of the number to,the chair. The Caput, in their 
list, placed Dr. N. Bethune first, and Dr. Richardson second, and two 
other medical gentlemen third and fourth. When this came before the 
Senate, a majority of whom are understood to be if not pledged, at least 
anxious for Dr. Richardson’s election, it passed the following Resolu- 
tion. My only object in placing it on record is that I am informed, our 
medical men unconnected with the real parties strongly dissent from 
the Seperetive estimate placed on honours acquired at Colleges and 


to favour Dr. Richardson’s pretensions, and to depreciate Dr. 
une’s claims. ory ay cued 


Jos. C. Morrison. Esq., seconded by John Roaf, jr, Esq., moved that the Re- 

of the Caput just read be taken (tre oousdengion. : 

Which m was read, put and carried. 
wae pceuiection ~ and Senate the testimonials of the Seevin candi- 

ates for the Chair ractical Anatomy, viz., Dr. Bethune, Dr. Richardson, Dr 
Deascley, and Dr. Arink " 

Jos. C, , Esq., seconded by Dr. Beaumont, moved “ That this Senate 
most res ripe y eer from the Report of the Caput relative to the candidates 
for the Chair of Practical Anatomy in the following respect, viz., that the names of 
the candidates should, upon investigation of all circumstances, have been placed in 
the vr adage = | order, that is to say, Ist, Dr. Richardson, 2nd, Dr. Bethune, 3rd, Dr. 
Deaseley, 3th, Dr. Arink, for the following reasons, viz., the members of the Caput 
were not unanimous in placing the names of the candidates in such order, the Dean 
of the Faculty of Medicine dissenting. 

“That Dr. Richardson had been selected by the late Professor of Practical 
Anatomy and approved by the Council of King’s College to fill the said chair dur- 

the illness of the said Professor, during which time and since his death he has 
the said chair with credit to himself and the University, as shown by an ad- 
dress presented to him and signed by a large majority of the students who at- 
his lectures last session. Because the Senate considers the anatomical 
prize gained by Dr. Richardson at Guy’s Hospital more than equivalent to the 
— gained by Dr. Bethune at King’s College, Toronto, and King’s College, 
ondon; the competition at Guy’s Hospital for prizes being so much greater than 
at Toronto, and the attaining a first class prize for anatomy at Guy’s Hospital being 
a greater recommendation for the Chair of Practical Anatomy, than a prize for the 
penapes of Surgery gained by Dr. Bethune at King’s College, London ;—That 
or the above reason, the names of such candidates should have been reported in 
the following order, viz : 

Dr. Richardson, Dr. Bethune, Dr. Beaseiey, Dr. Arink. 

“That the names of the three first gentlemen be selected as the three candidates 
or the Chair of Practical Anatomy aforesaid, and that such names be reported to 
His Excellency the Governor General, under the 24th clause of the University 
Act, and that a copy of this resolution be transmitted to the Provincial Secretary ~” 


Yzas—The Vice-Chancellor, Professors Gwynne, Beaumont, Nicol, O’Briea . 
Hon. C. Widmer, J. C. Morrison, David Buchan, Wm. Proudfoot, John Roaf, jun., 
James Hallinan and John McMurrich, Esqrs.—12. 

Nays—The President, Professors King, Herrick and John Cameron, aoe a 

Joseph C. Morrison, uire, seconded by Professor Beaumont, moved—that 
the report of the Caput, the testimonials of the three Candidates selected by the 
Senate be transmitted with the foregoing resolutions to the Provincial Secretary, to 
be placed before His Excellency the Governor-General, on Tuesday next. 

hich motion was carried. 

Captain Cooper’s company of the Rifle Brigade, which left Toronto 
nearly a twelvemonth ago for Mica Bay and has since been stationed 
at Sault St. Marie, marched into town on Friday, and next day proceed- 
ed to join the head quarters of the regiment at Kingston. 08 


MonTREAL, 22nd Oct. 1850. 

The Industrial Exhibition opened here on Thursday the 17th inst., 
and up to Monday last the city has been crowded with visitors from all 
parts of the Province, as well as from the United States. The weather 
throughout was far from favourable; but so numerous were the ob- 
jects of attraction, and so judicious were the arrangements made by 
the managers, that the results of the whole were more than satisfac- 
tory. In fact the expectations even of the most sanguine promoters of 
the scheme have not only been realized, but exceeded. The articles 
of native growth and manufacture exhibited were so many and so good 
that they caused no less pleasure than surprise, as well to ourselves as 
to strangers. I shall not attempt to give you a list of them; suffice it 
to say that they consisted of everything that the country produces, 
from specimens of Chaudiére gold and Lake Superior copper, to sacks 
of wheat and barrels of flour; and of everything made within the Pre- 
vince, from Indian moccasins to steam-engines. Among other elegant 
articles, I noticed an antique carved cabinet and some chairs of black 
walnut, which are intended as a present to the Queen from the ladies 
of Montreal, the cushions of which are their own handiwork. The 
place of Exhibition was the Hall of the Bonsecours Market, facing the 
river. 

i amusements, shows, and feasting took place in the following 
order :— 

On Thursday, as I have said, the Exhibition opened; there was a 
regatta opposite the city; and a public dinner on a grand scale was 

iven by the Mayor and Corporation to the visitors from the United 
States and elsewhere. 

On Friday, the troops in garrison were paraded on the Champs de 
Mars; there was a steeple chase ; gymnastic exercises by the firemen, 
and Indian games, which the rain greatly marred ; and at night a torch- 
light procession of the Fire Companies, and a Fancy Ball. 

On Saturday an address was delivered at the Masonic Hall by Mr. 
Justice Day ; and the festivities of the week closed with a dinner given 
by the members of the Montreal Mechanics’ Institute, and a display of 
fireworks. 

On Monday the prizes were distributed, and it was decided to keep 
the Exhibition open for a couple of days longer. 

It is to be regretted that several American gentlemen, to whom invi- 
tations had been sent, were unable to anand, in consequence of the 
lateness of the season. 

I fear that few of the articles exhibited are such as can with pro- 
ew be sent to the Great London Fair; but that this Exhibition will 

ave a beneficial effect on Canadian enterprise and industry cannot ad- 
mit of adoubt. It has given us an insight into the capabilities of the 
country and its inhabitants. 

Political matters are in a state of extraordinary quiescence. Lord 
Elgin is either at Niagara or Toronto. His Excellency lately re- 
ceived a visit from Sir E. Head, the Lieutenant Governor of New Bruns- 
wick, who, some say, came to hold council on the great question of the 
union of the British North American Provinces, while others insist that 
the subject of deliberation was the disputed boundary between Canada 
and New Brunswick, 

The report goes that the Provincial Parliament is to meet at Toronto 
in January, to hold a short session, and preparations are making to 
remove the Government, bag and baggage, to Quebec, about the month 
of August next. 

Hopes are held out that we shall before long have a line of steamers 
plying between Great Britain and the St. Lawrence. It is said that a 





company is forming in Glasgow for that purpose, and that the attempt 
will be made in the course of the ensuing summer. 

The long-neglected deepening of Lake St. Peter, so vitally important 
to the trade of Montreal, is at last about to be seoemmenced. in earnest. 
I understand that a party, consisting of Engineers and others, has gone 
to make the necessary surveys, and that the work will go into opera- 
tion early in the Spring. The object is to enable the larger class of 
vessels to come up to Montreal, without discharging a portion of their 
cargoes, which they are now compelled to do, when the waters of the St. 
Lawrence are low, as well ascending as descending. The City and the 
Province will owe this great boon chiefly to the public spirit, zeal, and 
energy of one of our merchants, Mr. John Young. 

The weather is again very fine for the season—literally, ‘‘ a day after 
the fair.” 

It appears that the Bishop of Toronto has succeeded in raising 
£10,000 in England for his new Church of England University. The 
energy of this ym oy octogenarian is \y wee g 

Notwithstanding the ‘ruin and rapid decay” of our fair city, in 
common with the rest of the Province—and Montreal is a fair city— 
buildings are in progress in every direction, especially in the suburbs. 
Indeed, in taking a somewhat long walk round the town a short time 
ago, I was much struck with the number ofnew houses being erected. 

There has been a talk, for u year or two, of converting the large and 
bleak island of Anticosti into a station for English convicts. A gentle- 
man here in the Imperial service tells me that the project has really 
been contemplated. This country would not be at all molested by the 
convicts, and their labours in building Light-houses, and making har- 
bours of Refuge on the Island’, would be of incalculable benefit to the 

. 


commerce of the Province. 
PAusic. 


Astor PLace Opera Hovuse.—The regular season fsr 1850 and’51 commenced 
on Monday night with Weber’s opera of Der Freyschutz. The cast was as fol- 
lows :—Agatha, Signora Bertucca; Annette, Signorina Patti; Maz, Signor Lo- 
rini; Caspar, Signor Beneventano; Kuno, Signor Rosi. We do not know that 
the opera has ever before been performed in this city, entire; at any rate, this is 
its first appearance in an Italian garb. We think the vigorous northern music is 
as little adapted to the liquid Italian language as the soft flowing Italian music is 
to the hard northern dialect; each loses some of its identity—its individuality. 
Weber’s music certainly becomes enervated by its new adaptation. 

On the first night of the opera we were greatly disappointed ; nothing seemed to 
go right ; the singers were not comfortable im their music, nor familiar with their 
characters ; the machinists were anxious and nervous, and their well conceived 
designs failed. The disappointment we felt was very generally shared. On the 
second representation, however, the impruvement was almost incredible. The 
entire first act, as a whole, was better performed than any similar portion of an 
opera we have heard in this city. The choruses were very excellent. It must 
have cost the chorus-master much trouble to make a chorus, accustomed to sing 
in unisons, produce correctly a four-part harmony. 

Signora Bertucca, although she has not sufficient force of voice for the music of 
Agatha, sang most artistically; she managed her voice with admirable skill, and 
threw inte the character much feeling and sentiment. The Annetée of Signorina 
Patti was the best effort she has yet made in public. She was the arch, lively 
country girlto perfection. She had studied her music correctly, and sang it with 
spirit and effect. There is still a lack of smoothness and sweetness about her 
voice, which betrays a want of careful vocalizing ; but with these exceptions, she 
was highly satisfactory. Signor Lorini sang his trying music with much effect. 
Its character is so different from the Italian school, that he deserves high praise 
for his ready appreciation of Weber. A little more force would have improved 
his representation, but he did so well, that we do not feel inclined to seek out 
faults. Beneventano was, as usual, full of the spirit of the music and the action of 
the part, and threw all the force of his nature into the delineation. We were 
much gratified by his performance throughout ; and we will take this opportunity 
to give him the meed of praise co justly his due, that of being always perfect in his 
part, be it what it may. The other characters of the opera were ably sustained by 
Signori Rosi, Giubelei, Patti, and Sanquirico. 

The Overture was finely performed, and was very effective ; its repetition was 
demanded, but the demand was not acceded to. The orchestral accompani- 
ments were excellent throughout. On the first night several of the motivi were 
taken too quick, but on the second night the tempo was moderated. The manager, 





Max Maretzek, began his season boldly, but we fear that the habitues of the Opera 








are scarcely German enough to appreciate Weber. We must compliment him 
upon the general excellence of the Opera produced under his special care. 

Signorina Parodi will probably arrive in the Steamer Pacific, due at this port 
to-morrow. The excitement about this young and lovely vocalist, is rapidly rising, 
and if she equals the reports of her excellence, this season at Astor Place will 
prove a fortuneto the popular and enterprising manager, Max Maretzek. 

It is reported that the great Pasta will accompany her pupil, Parodi! Should 
this be the case, it would be a well deserved compliment to the greatest Operatic 
singer that the world ever saw, if the principal musicians of the city were to wait 
upon Madame Pasta and her former pupil, upon their arrival in this city. 

Mapame Anna Bisuop’s ConceRTs.—The last of Madame Bishop's four first 
concerts, was given on Sanday evening last. There was an immense concourse 
of people present, proving that fifty cent concerts on Sunday evenings will be 
more popular than any class of entertainment ever yet projected in New York. The 
music selected is of an intellectual and moral character, and even the most rigid 
would be gratified by the delightful singing and the decorous conduct of all con 
cerned—artists and audience. It is with much pleasure that we announce that 
Madame Anna Bishop will continue to give these Sunday evening concerts untiP 
further notice. By them she will render her name more popular, will profi® 
largely in a pecuniary sense, and will afford thousands frequent opportunities of 
enjoying a pure and intellectual pleasure. Our readers will observe by the ad- 
vertisement that the selection of music for next Sunday is admirable. We antici- 
pate the highest delight from the “ With verdure clad” of Madame Anna Bishop; 
it cannot fail to be a specimen of exquisite vocalization. 

Maptie. Jenny Linp’s First Concert at TripLer Hact.—Madlle, Jenny 
Lind’s reception on Thursday evening was very cordial,without being remarkably 
enthusiastic. Her first song was the ’scena from Der Freischutz; this she sang 
correctly, with good emphasis, and with one or two bursts of genuine, uncontroll- 
able passion. She was not impressive in the Andante (the preghiera) but still the 
effort throughout was one of great excellence. For the first time in the Concert- 
room, we were able to see her features, and to watch her emotions; and what we 
before surmised we new feel certain of—which is that the stage, and notthe Con- 
cert room, is her fittest sphere of performance. It is difficult for her to keep back 
the action which naturally accompanies the expression of intense feeling, and in 
the effort to dispense with it, her vocal expression is cramped, and the passion finds 
no vent. The conventionalities of the Concert forbid the usual modes of assisting 
vocal expression, which the stage affords ; and we frequently condemn the artist 
for the want of that, which custom forbids them todisplay. Were she on the stage, 
we believe that her dramatic impulse would raise her vocal excellences into great- 
ness, and overshadow faults which the cold atmostphere of the Concert room render 
palpable to all, 

In the second song, Come per me sereno she appeared to greater advantage in 
the Italian school than upon any other occasion of her singing in New York. She 
sang with wonderful care ; every note was well prepared, every effect thoroughly 
studied; there was no roughness, there were no irregularities of voice or manner; 
in short it was one of the most artistic efforts that Mademoiselle Lind has yet 
aceomplished. Her fioriture were, tobe sare, marvellously profuse, redundant 
to a fault, and frequently out of character and place; but they were all executed 
with such force, brilliancy, and perfectness of intonation, that we feel but little in- 

clination to cavil. The cabaletta was enthusiastically encored, and she sang this 
trying piece again with the same ease and brilliancy as the firsttime. The third 
song, the Inflammatus, from the Stabut Mater, was very coldly received, although 
it was well sung; but the Bird and Echo songs were the popular favourites of the 
evening. In these she has no equal, nor ever had, we believe, a parallel. They set 
all criticism at defiance, for they own uo rule, and regard no method. They are 
simply imitations—life-like we have no doubt, for they bear every evidence of per- 
fect truthfulness. The“ Bird’s Song” is a sweet, exquisite little gem, and the 
subject is simply the Bird’s reply to the questioner—“ that it cannot help singing.” 
How Jenny Lind renders that reply, must be heard tobe understood—there 
seems to be a whole aviary of mocking birds in her throat at the time, and all 
struggling out ananswer. It is truly an extraordinary performance, and unlike 
anything we ever listened to. It was, of course, encored, and she sang the Echo 
song with the same effect we have before described. 

Signor Belletti sang most admirably: His voice rolled out with a delicious 
roundness, and his execution was pure and smooth as the clearest oil. We 
would particnlarize his excellences, but as all we could say must be in praise, we 
stii-all up by saying that he is the finest Baritone we have ever heard in a Con- 
certain America. He isa universal favourite. Mr. Benedict conducted with his 
usual care, but was not fortunate in the selection of his orchestra or chorus. The 
orchestral performances did not compare with those at Castle Garden, and 
sounded thin and poor, with Bochsa’s splendid Orchestra ringing in our ears, and 
the chorus was less numerous, and no better than that at MadameBishop’s Concert. 


Drama. 


BroapwaY THEATRE.—Miss Cushman renewed her very successful engage- 
ment through the past week, appearing in her established characters of Romeo, 
Lady Gay Spanker, and Meg Merrilies. Notices of her admirable personations of 
these parts have appeared from time to time in our columns, nor have we space 
for dwelling upon the present casting of these plays. We regret not seeing Miss 
Cushman in the Countess, in Knowles’s “ Love,” having been under the impres- 
sion, until yesterday, that it was one of her round of characters. To-night she ap- 
pears, for the first time in this country, as Claude Melnotfe, and will attract a 
crowd. 

Sir W.H. Don, a Scottish Baronet, of Newtondon, near Kelso, Berwickshire, 
appears on Monday at%this house in a range of low comedy characters. He is a 
young man of twenty-five, and has adopted the stage professionally in consequence 
of an irresistible liking for it. He is said, moreover, to be largely eudowed with 
the vis comica. He will be sure to draw fulland curious audiences, and we be- 
lieve also that he will receive an impartial verdict. 

Burton’s—On Wednesday night was revived with great success Arnold’s 
comedy of “ Man and Wife,” which has been shelved for many years. It was, 
with one or two exceptions, exceedingly well played, great praise being due to the 
principal performers, (Mr. Manager Burton included,) for their care in play ing up 
to and not against each other. The result was a general good tone and keeping, 
far more effective than such extravagant outbreaks as are mainly addressed to the 
intelligence of the galleries. Mr. Burton’s Ponder, the lawyer’s “ thinking” 
clerk, was a bijou of a picture, and was quietly but none the less effectually rel- 
ished. Lester’s Lieut. Austencourt showed less of the handsome Jack and more 
of the clever actor than usual. Blake was delightfully comic in Sir Willoughby 
Worrett, and took pains to vary his habitual reading of the parts of testy old gen 
tlemen. The difficult part of Cornelius O’ Didimus, the Irish attorney, fell into 
the hands of Mr. Johnston, and if not a first-rate Irishman, he at least essayed it 
with considerable success, and felt his way through it with care and attention. 
He will play it next time, we doubt not, with a little more ease and freedom, but 
steering clear, we trust, of all exaggeration. Mr. Howard and Mr. Bland threw 
themselves well into their thankless parts of Sir Rowland and Faulkner, the 
former so uncongenial from its cool villainy, the latter from its mawkish sentimen 
tality. As for poor Mr. Holman, we could have forgiven him for making a very 
inefficient Lord Austencourt, and for a costume ludicrously unsuitable, had he not, 
either ina spirit of bravado or in mere absence of mind, capped the climax by ap- 
pearing in one scene with a Genin’s round hat upon his head, whilst the remainder 
of his personal attire consisted of divers snatches at the last century. W hat a 
good-tempered, or what an unobservant audience! There was no expression of 
surprise. ‘ : 

Mrs. Skerrett, who looked charmingly, but was most inappropriately dressed, 
went through the lively part of Helen Worrett with much spirit and archness, and 
to the evident satisfaction of an exceedingly crowded house. Burton needs a mid 
dle-aged “lady of quality” in his troupe, for truth compels us to say that rs 
Hughes’sjumble of the Abigail and the tragedy queen is very far removed from @ 
personification of that genus of the female tribe. Miss Jane Hill does not elevate 
Fanny from the region of lackadaisical bathos. 

Taken altogether, and remembering that “‘ Man and Wife” isa revival pend 
very long slumber, its performance reflects credit on this establishment, Wk 
two or three minor changes, some degree of rigidness in regulations for costuming 
a little scenic attention, and a general determination in, the company to algete the 
exchange of glances with the spectators, there is no reason why Burton’s enter- 
tainments should not be the townefavourites long enough to make the manager a 
millionaire. 
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_ Notices of New orks. 


Our Saviour, wire Propxers anv Aposties. Vew York. 1851. 
Appletons.—This is a very superb work, edited by the Rev. Dr. Wain- 
wright, its text contributed by some of the most learned and eloquent 
of the clergy of this hemisphere, and illustrated by eighteen most 
admirable engravings on steel, the subjects of which have been ex- 
pressly designed by Mr. John Wood, and the plates engraved by E. 
Finden and other men of eminence in their line. Of Mr. Wood, the 
artist, we know nothing by previous report ; but he has here stamped 
himselfas a man of undoubted ability, his portraits—if we may so call 
them—all three-quarter-length figures—being treated with a simplici- 
ty, a freedom, and a distinct characterisation, to which the engravers 
have done the fullest justice. We have not hitherto seen high finish 
combined with so much breadth and force, and such generally strik- 
ing effect, in any work of this magnitude published in this country. 
The set comprises our Saviour, the Evangelists, several of the most 
eminent of the Saints (including St. Peter and St. Paul), David, Solo- 
mon, and the Prophets Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Malachi. In the list of 
clerical coadjutors, whose able pens have given biographical sketches 
of these holy individuals, we find, in addition to the distinguished edi- 
tor, the names of Dr. Francis Vinton, Dr. Spencer the Bishop of Jamai- 
ca, Dr. Asa Smith, and the Rev. Henry Bellows ; and although only a 
week ago we took occasion to protest against the too common practice of 
turning up the soil of Scripture-in the search for literary and artistic 
matter, yet we consider that, both in design and execution, this splen- 
did book has a legitimate claim upon the attention of the public, and 
we accordingly commend it to favour. It is in quarto form, and a per- 
fect model of typography. The copy sent us is appropriately bound in 
a richly embossed covering. We observe with satisfaction that a cer- 
tain luxury of taste is creeping into the book-trade ; and as costliness 
is the order of the day, no objects are worthier of its display than the 
ornaments of our library tables. 

Asrr wa: THe Bavance or Iuivusions. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Boston, 1850. Ticknor.—This is a poem, delivered, in August last, be- 
fore the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Yale College. It contains about 
seven hundred lines, and viewed as a whole is wanting in unity, though 
many of its isolated passages are full of meaning, sparkling with happy 
fancies, suggestive, well turned, and very rhythmical. The author, 
it seems to us, must have composed it, bit by bit; and in the same 
fashion it were best to read it, without any particular care as to the 
order in which you take its pages. Take them, however, where you 
may, you will probably light on something worth the noting; and we 
cull a few lines just to show that this is the truth. Here, for instance, 
is a specimen of Mr. Holmes’s descriptive powers. He thus illustrates 
the tardy on-coming of a New England spring. 


The housefly, stealing from his narrow grave, 

Drugged with the opiate that November gave, 

Beats with faint wing against the sunny pane, 

Or crawls, tenacious, o'er its lucid plain ; 

From shaded chinks of lichen-crusted walls, 

In languid curves, the gliding serpent crawls ; 

The bog’s green harper, thawing from his sleep, 

Twangs a hoarse note and tries a shortened leap ; 

On floating rails that face the softening uoons 

The still shy turtles range their dark platoons, 

Or wiling, aimless, o’er the mellowing fields, 

Trail through the grass their tessellated shields. 

On the next page we find these four clever lines, the last of which 

contains as neat a simile as any we can call to mind. 

The robin, jerking his spasmodic throat, 

Repeats, staccato, his peremptory note ; 

The crackbrained bobolink courts his crazy mate, 

Poised ona bulrush tipsy with his weight. 


Satire is, we believe, one of the staples of these poems written ex- 
for recitation, and our author is a master in this branch of his 
art. But observe how delicately he affects to shrink from his self- 


imposed task. 

Hard is the task to point in civil phrase 
One’s own dear people's foolish works or ways ; 
Woto the friend that marks a touchy fault, 
Himself obnoxious to the world’s assault! 
Think what an earthquake is a nation’s hiss, 
That takes its circuit through a land like this; 
Count with the census, would you be precise, 
From sea to sea, from oranges to ice ; 

A thousand myriads are its virile lungs, 
A thousand myriads its contralto tongues! 





And oh, remember the indignant press ; 
Honey is bitter to its fond caress, 
But the black venom that its hate lets fall 
Would shame to sweetness the hyena’s gall! 
Mr. Holmes is severe upon the “‘ moral bullies” of the press, and also, 
which is more rare, upon those of the pulpit. See how indignantly he 
waxes wroth in the following passage ! 

Heaven keep us all! Is every rascal clown, 

Whose arm is stronger, free to knock us down ? 
Has every scarecrow, whose cachectic soul 
Seems fresh from Bedlam, airing on parole, 
Who, though he carries but a doubtful trace 

Of angel visits on his hungry face, 

From lack of marrow or the coins to pay, 

Has dodged some vices in a shabby way, 

The right to stick us with his cut-throat terms, 
And bait his homilies with his brother worms? 

The old warfare, literary and social, between Boston and New York, 
gives occasion for some of the most vigorous lines in the whole poem, the 
former being reproved for its implied narrowness of view, and the lat- 
ter twitted with an arrogant assumption of metropolitan importance. 
We have room only for this quotation. 

God bless Manhattan! Let her fairly claim, 

With all the honors due her ancient name, 

Worth, wisdom, wealth, abounding and to spare, 

Rags, riots, rogues, at least her honest share ; 

But not presume, because, by sad mischance, 

The mobs of Paris wring the neck of France, 

Fortune has ordered she shall turn the poise 

Of thirty Empires with her Bowery boys! 
This topic is dwelt upon at some length ; but we conclude with recom- 
mending one line especially to certain of the New York authors and 
scribes. In satirically anticipating the period when our city shall 
really be hailed as the metropolis, Mr. Holmes thus has a good hit at 
new-fangled conceits. It shall be, says he, inter alia, 


W hen our first Scholars are content to dwell 
Where their own printers teach them how to spell. 


Though altogether devoid of construction, and in fact, without be- 
ginning, middle, or end, this poem is, we repeat, well worth our read- 
ers’ perusal. 

BrioGRAPHICAL Essays. By Thomas de Quincey. Ib.—We lately 
noticed the first volume of this author’s works, issued by Messrs. Tick- 
nor & Co. of Boston, and containing the far-famed “‘ Confessions of an 
English Opium-Eater.” This present one contains separate memoirs of 
Shakspeare, Pope, Charles Lamb, Goethe, and Schiller, and is very 
judiciously published in distinct form. A third volume is to follow, 
containing De Quincey’s contributions to English Magazines and Re- 
views. The whole will be well worthy of a place on all well-stocked 
book-shelves. 

Granam’s MaGazine. Philadelphia. De Witt, New York.—The 
best contribution to the November number is a blank-verse poem of a 
hundred and fifty lines by Bayard Taylor; and we are glad to see this 








young author here emerging from s temporary cloud upon his fame— 
for such we consider his having gained a much talked-of pecuniary 
prize. The subject of this present poem is Hylas; and it is treated 
with both force and grace, carrying one outright into that classic re- 
gion, where youthful scholars love to linger, but which, unless very 
ably pictured, possesses not much general interest. We are the more 
convinced that this little poem has much poetic beauty, because we no- 
tice that Mr. Taylor has essayed in it a rhythmical experiment, which, 
as such, is a total failure. From beginning to end, each line consists 
of eleven syllables,—a quaint, and perhaps an original, device, but one 
entirely devoid of attraction. The occasional, even frequent inter- 
mingling of eleven-syllabled lines with those of ordinary measure gives 
point and variety to blank verse, as is known to every lover of Milton 
or Shakspeare. The absolute substitution of the former for the latter 
is simply a mistake, and would render blank verse wearisome to the 
last degree. There is also another peculiarity in this essay. Mr. 
Taylor makes almost every line self-dependent, rarely interlocking 
them after the fashion of the abovenamed masters; and herein, to our 
mind, makes a second grand mistake. The following half-dozen lines 
exhibit both these singular and not-to-be-commended innovations. 

So said, unfilletting his purple chlamys, 

And patting down his urn, he stood a moment, 

Breathing the faint, warm odour of the blossoms 

That spangled thick the green Dardanian meadows, 

Then, stooping lightly, loosened he h's buskins 

And felt with shrinking feet the crispy verdure. 

It is not improbable that “ Hylas” is intended as an experiment; if 
80, we should like to see what the scholarly critics have to say on the 
subject. At any rate, we would rather remark on it, in connection 
with a magazine trifle, than with an epic. May the Muses, whilst they 
encourage the talents of our author, warn him not to make any more 
such deviations from their customary paths! 


Tue Lorenetre. Wew York. H. Kernot.—This, the twelfth num- 
ber of the second series, is the last, and the anonymous writer takes 
leave of the Town in a farewell epistle full of playful satire, and of 
manly sentiment. We are both glad and sorry that its publication is 
suspended—glad, because we shall have a couple of volumes worth 
binding and worth reading, and complete in themselves—sorry, be- 
cause we shall lose the periodical pleasure of dipping into pages that 
always sparkled and often edified. John Timon preserves his incognito 
to the last, and yet merrily gives his readers his portrait, as a frentis- 
piece to this closing number. It is a neat wood-cut, representing an 
elderly gentleman with a bald pate, one hand carlessly, and yet care- 
fully, concealing his features, whilst the other wields the pen. 


PRusic. 


Le Temps pes Hironpeuues. Scharfenburg & Luis.—This is a very 
pretty French chansonnette, by M. de Trobriand, set to music by Emile 
Millet, and dedicated to Mlle. AthenaisGrymes. The words are charm- 
ing. Whowill translate them? They open thus. 

Au temps des hirondelles, 

Lorsque les demoiselles 

Du reflet de ‘eurs ailes 
Dorent des nénuphars, 

A travers la prairie 

S’en va ma réverie, 

Cherchant l’herbe fleurie 

Qui chatoie aux regards. 


The smatterer in French may require a hint that the above-named 
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octavo. It is to be the property of the donor, who, being the 
of a London newspaper, “ The Standard of Freedom,” and 
bring the facts gathered before the British public, will, in the 
instance, publish the Essay in successive numbers of that paper. _ 
will afterwards, if desirable, publish it in a separate volume. 8 
intended for competition must be sent in not later than May 1, 1 
Each Essay must have some peculiar signature or motto, and be ac- 
companied by a sealed note, containing the real name and address. 
The note of the successful competitor not to be opened until the - 
dicators have given their decision. The manuscripts to be sent to Mr. 
John Cassell, 80, Fenchurch-street, London. A Committee of Adjudi- 
cators is in the course of formation, comprising gentlemen of influence, 
character, and knowledge of the subject. 
















Furruer Ascents or Mont Buanc.—The following has reference 
to an account published on the eleventh page of the d/bion of the 
28th ult. 

We have received the following from a correspondent at Chamon- 
nix, which will be read with interest by all who are acquainted 
with what Byron calls ‘“‘the Monarch of Mountains,” and the diffi- 
culties which beset the adventurous traveller in attempting its as- 
cent :—** Having observed in your Messenger of September 5, @ com- 
munication relative to an ascent of Mont Blanc, I take the liberty of 
correcting a slight error contained in it, and of adding a few obser- 
vations. Since 1847, no effort of the ascension of Mont Blanc had 
been crowned with success. Early in the present season a fruitless 
attempt had been made, and on the 6th of August the Duke of Genoa, 


brother of the nt King of Sardinia, accompanied by a corps of 
twenty-two » resolved on attacking the giant of the Alps; he 
is an excellent walker, of light muscular build. Having traversed 


without accident the yawning crevices of the Glaciers des Bossons and 
the Tacounaz, the party arrived the first evening at the small ledge of 
rock of the Grands Mulets, a solitary island in the midst of an i 
ocean. Here they prepared to pass the night; unfortunately, ac 
of weather came on, and during the whole period they were exposed, 
almost without shelter, to the pelting of an awful and ceaseless snow 
storm. In the morning, as no signs of clearing up appeared, they were 
compelled reluctantly to descend in a sad state from cold and wet, but 
happily without having any accident to regret. This bold attempt 
merited a better fate, but its ill success did not prove a damper to other 
adventurous spirits. Three of our countrymen have since then effect- 
ed the ascent in a most courageous manner; and the fine weather and 
grand view of the Italian alps and valleys has amply repaid their ex- 
ertions. The first was the ascent of Mr. Richards, on the 28th of Au- 
ust; his companion, Mr Gretton, on reaching the Grand Plateaa, a 
arge plain of snow, at about 12,000 feet elevation, experienced those 
symptoms of nausea and accelerated pulsation of the arteries which 
arise from rarefaction of the atmosphere at those vast heights, and of- 
ten prevent the hardy mountaineers themselves from advancing. He 
proceeded no further (and this is the point in your account I wish te 
correct), but his companions reached the summit, and all went off very 
well as you have stated. On the 3d of the present month, Mr. Garden- 
er, a Scotch gentleman, was equally fortunate, but unhappily three 
guides had their feet more or lessfrozen. This gentleman, a day later, 
accomplished the scarcely less difficult feat of passing the Col du 
Geant, from Chamounix to Cormayeur in Piedmont. Matters did not 
endhere. Onthe 6th instant, Mr. Erasmus Galton reached the sum: 
mit about nine o’clock on a spleadid cloudless morning. It is admitted 
that, towards the last, he walked as well as the guides themselves, and 
no ascent was ever more successful or more rapidiy made. He felt no 
personal inconvenience except cold and loss of appetite. There was a 
sharp wind on the top, but he could without difficulty have stayed there 
an hour, had not the eee, who appeared to suffer more than he did, 
urged his return. The use of strong liquors on the ascent probably 
renders them more susceptible of cold than weare. The view, to 
Mr. Galton’s words, was magnificent, but of a nature too expansive 
be comprehended by the imagination. Its numberless objects, which 
separately would produce great enjoyment, united confuse the ideas. 
The conduct of the guides was admirable, while exposing themselves to 
every risk, they allow the traveller to incur none. The only accident 
was the fall of a carrier of eorenane into a crevice of 20 feet or so, 





demoiselles are not young ladies, but dragon-flies, and that nénuphars 
are water-lilies. The mere association of the two is a little picture in 
itself. 


Hine Avts. 
Bronzes.—We cannot avoid calling the attention of city readers, 
who have an eye for the beautiful, to a complete set of ornaments in 
the abovenamed material, now exhibiting in the shop window of Messrs. 
Williams and Stevens, 353 Broadway. The set is in six pieces, com. 
prising a clock, two separate figures on pedestals, two bracket lustres, 
and a chandelier. A battle a l’outrance between two equestrian 
knights in complete armour, detached armed figures, and warlike im- 
plements of the Middle Ages, are so arranged, designed, and executed‘ 
as to form the most striking work of the kind that we have ever seen. 
The whole are intended for wax lights. They are imported from Paris, 
where they gained the principal prize at the late Exposition. 
oe 

LecturkEs AT THE Lonpon Wuittineton Cius.—We have noted, 
more than once, the successful effort made by the above Institution to 
combine club comforts and literary advantages with very moderate 
disbursements. The taste and luxury of the high-class Clubs of Lon- 
don form a feature in Metropolitan life. This middle-class establish- 
mentis another. The following list of lectures intended to be delivered 
during the current year is worth looking at. The admission is free 
for members, and costs one English shilling to non-subscribers. The 
lectures are given once a week. 

Robert Hunt, Esq., Author of “Poetry of Science,” &c. Three on 
‘‘ The Practical Applications of Abstract Science.”—A. B. Stevens, Esq. 
One on **The Wars of the Scotch Covenanters.” (Honorary.)—R. D. 
Grainger, Esq., F.R.S. Two on “ The Laws of Sensation, the Func- 
tions of the Brain, and the Actions of the External Senses. (Honorary. ) 
—Charles H. Weld, Esq., Secretary to the Royal Society. One on 
“The Arctic Expeditions,” with illustrations.—George Dawson, Esq., 
M.A. Three on “ The Mythology of Nations.”—George Grossmith, 
Esq. One on ‘The Writings of Charles Dickens.”—Gideon Algernon 
Mantell, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S. Two, on ‘Corel and Coral Islands ;” 
and on * Petrifactions and their Teachings.” —George Scharf, jun. Esq. 
One on “ Nineveh, or Ancient Classic Art.”—H. J. Lincoln, Esq. Two 
on ** The Genius and Works of Weber and Rossini,” illustrated by 
several eminent vocalists —Charles Cowden Clarke, Esq. Three on 
‘* Ancient Ballads,” on ‘“‘ Chaucer,” and on the ‘‘ Burlesque Writers 
of England.”—F. N. Zaba, Esq. One on ‘* Mnemonics—a System for 
Strengthening the Memory.”—Richard Carte, Esq. Three on “ Instru- 
mental Musie—Classical and Unclassical,” illustrated by several emi- 
nent artists from the Italian Opera and Philharmonic Society.—Dr. 
Cantor. One on “Sleep and Dreaming.”—Thomas L. Donaldson, Esq. 
Professor of Architecture at the London University College. Two on 
‘*The Sacred and Civil Edifices of Ancient and Medieval Times.”— 
Mrs. Clara L. Balfour. Two on “The English Female Poets of the 
Present Century.”—E. A. Creasy, Esq., Professor of History at London 
University College. Three on “ Unsuccessful Great Men.”—Thomas 
Rymer Jones, Esq., Professor of Comparative Anatomy at King’s Col- 
lege. Twoon ‘ The Curiosities of Natural History.” 








IReELAND.—A Liserat Orrer.—We clip the following notice from 
a London daily paper. 


Mr. John Cassell proposes to offer the sum of Two Hundred Guineas 
for the best Essay on the Moral, Social, and Political Condition of Ire- 
land. It must discuss the following topics—namely :—lst. The Na- 
ture, Extent, and Causes of Existing ‘vile, Moral, Social, and Political, 
as evidenced in the present condition of the Irish People.—2d. The 
natural advantages possessed by Ireland as to the Geographical Posi- 
tion, Climate, and Soil; and to what extent these have been neglected 
or improved.—8d. The means by which the Industry and Wealth of 
Ireland may be increased, her tranquillity secured, and her social po- 
sition rendered equal to that of Great Britain; whether these desirable 
results are to be attained by a development of the energies of her own 
people, and how far they can be promoted by legislative measures. — 
The Essay should be written in a concise and compendious style, and 





should not exceed in quantity 200 pages of long primer leaded, in demy 


wh he was extricated stig! tly hurt. Jean Tairraz, the chief guide 
of this and the first ascent, had one ear frostbitten, and another mag 
suffered two or three days from an injury of his eyesight. To conclude, 
each ascent costs imallabout £40. Six guides are requisite, and they 
must be first-rate men. The first night is passed on the 1 of the 
Grands M ‘ , the party sets out again one 
in the morning, so as to arrive early on the summit, and return the se- 

cond evening. This year the glaciers are not so dangerous as usual, 

the snow which masked the crevices has been melted by the sammer’s 

heat, and none of those awful hairlike bridges of snow, by which for- 

mer travellers have been compelled to pass, exist this season. The 

track is well marked, and if the weather holds fine, another asvension 

may yet be made this autumn.”—Galignani’s Messenger. 





First ASCENT of THE BERNINA IN THE Grisons.—On the 13th 
of September the first ascent of the celebrated Bernina, the highest 
mountain Peak of the Bernese Alps, was effected by M. J. Coaz, of 
Scaufs, in Oberengadin, in company with MM. J. and L. R. Tscharver, 
of Scheid. The height of the peak is 4,052 metres above the sea level. 
It lies in the mighty mountain chain called the Bernina, and bears its 
name, and rises out of the glaciers of Roseg, Tchierva, and Morte- 
ratsch. Several attempts to ascend it have m made, but hitherto 
without success. The task is attended with considerable Me The 
three adventurers set out at six o’clock in the morning of the 18th, the 
sky being very clear, and reached the glaciers about seven. The ther- 
mometer stood at two degrees Réaumur. The black sandhills witness- 
ed the influence of the sun’s rays. The larger ice streams were gliding 
through the large blocks and tumbling down precipices and into caverns 
200 feet deep. About half-past ten the first glacier region was left be- 
hind. The second rose steep out of a field of snow. The glacier line 
was not then visible. Great fissures, 100 feet wide, had to be avoided 
by a circuitous route; smaller openings were to be leaped, valleys 
were to be wandered through, and ridges climbed. The travellers had 
frequently to cut steps in the ice, and throughout the first region were 
compelled to make constant useof their cords. The chief obstacle they 
encountered was an ice ridge formed of steep glacier walls; this, how- 
ever, was overcome, and about six in the evening, after twelve hours’ 
incessant toil, the summit was climbed. The eye now glanced over a 
hundred mountain peaks, most of which shone with all the brilliancy 
of glacier rocks. Among these peaks were those of Lenard, Keseh, 
Languard, Munserrash, &c. Over these the Bernina seemed to look as 
a queen amid her court. The view towards the south was interrupted 
by clouds. The cold north wind, however, reminded the travellers 
that they had little time for admiration. The air was exceedingly dry, 
so that they were often compelled to moisten their hands, in order to 
retain hold of their staves. The hand on touching theice adhered to 
it so fast, that on attempting to remove it the skin was nearly torn 
away. From the foot of the glacier (1,890 metres to the height of 2,- 
162 metres, the travellers had seen no living creature, except a moun- 
tain chough which flew among the rocks below. They had observed 
traces of the chamois nearly at the summit of the mountain. The 
buried a small flask with some Swiss coins and papers, inscribed wi 
dates and names, and built over them a five foot stone wall. On this 
they planted the Swiss federal flag, and took their leave of the place 
About half-past ten they had guined the lower glacier region by moon- 
shine, and were thus out of all danger. At one o'clock they came to 
Morteratsch, where they were saluted with the barking of two large 
shepherd's dogs. At two o’clock, after a journey of twenty hours, they 
regained their quarters.—French paper. 





AN unsusT STIGMA REMOVED.—In common with our contempora- 
ries generally, we gave credence to a report from Vienna, to the effect 
that certain Austrian officers quartered in that Capital had avenged 
themselves for the ill-treatment of General Haynau in London, by 
hacking to pieces @ portrait of Queen Victoria, in a well-known Coffee 
House. By the following extract from the Vienna correspondence of 
the Times of the 1st inst. we are glad to see that the charge was a 
false one. ' 

“ The Times of the 18th contained an extract from the Vienna cor- 
respondence of the A’/nische Zeitung, according to which an infamous 
and unpardonable insult had been offered by certain officers, amo 
whom was a near relation of Prince Schwarzenberg, to a portrait o 
Queen Victoria. Now, the person who communicated this news must, 
like Tilburina in the Critic, be gifted with a kind of poetical second- 
sight, as he saw and heard peep 8 which was not, for on inquiring 
of Daum, the proprietor of the well known coffee house which was the 
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scene of action, I found that he did not even know that such a 

t was in existence. I have since satisfied myself that no insult 

bas been offered, either by word or deed, to Her Majesty, or to any of 
her subjects in Vienna, on account of the attack upon Haynau. There 
isa rumour that an Englishman has been ill-treated at Munich by 
some people, who set upon him with cries of “For Haynau,” but I do 
not credit it, although the lower classes in Bavaria ure notoriously ad- 
dicted to the bre and swilling of beer, Feldzeugmeister Haynau 





has gone to Gratz, where he will probably live in retirement with his 
family. 
A FRENCH ROB ROY. 
It may perhaps be remembered that, in consequence of riots in certain 


cantons of the department of the Drome a few weeks ago, @ number of 
the National Guard, who were known to have been implicated, or who 
did not sufficiently exert themselves in maintaining tranquillity, were 
disarmed. The disarming took place quietly, and without any attempt 
at resistance; but when steps were subsequently taken to secure the 
arrest of the rioters or conspirators, it was found they had all, or nearly 
all, escaped beyond the jurisdiction of the General officer commanding 
the districts where martial law is still in vigour. They had ed, in 
fact, into another department, and thus, for a space, baffled the zeal of 
the authorities. It was, however, determined that these dangerous men 
should not be allowed to lurk near the scene of their former misdeeds 
The authorities were informed some days since that the greater num- 
ber had found refuge in the department of the Ardéche, which, forming 
as it does part of the 8th military division, is not, as 1 have just men- 
tioned, under martiallaw. Intelligence was also communicated that a 
clandestine manufactory of gunpowder on an extensive scale existed at 
Pouzin, in the house of a person named Soubeyran, who was remarkable 
for much energy of character and desperate nal courage. This 
man had been known to declare that he would shoot any one, gendarme, 
a agent, or general, who should attempt to take him into custody. 
eneral Lapene, who commands the sub-division of the Drome, made 
ements with the authorities of the Ardéche to effect the capture 
of Boube and the seizure of the gunpowder. It was in the execu- 
tion of this roject that an incident occurred, which bears rather a 
close resemblance to an interesting passage in Sir Walter Scott’s nove! 
— capbiition was regularly planned between General Lapene and 
the military authorities on the other side of the Rhone, and was to take 
ace simultaneously on both banks. The operations began on the 24th. 
At half-past 10 o’clock at night a strong detachment of the 3d Regiment 
of Horse Artillery and four companies of the 32d of the line left Va- 
lence, under the orders of the Commandant of the place. This column 
was to be reinforced, as it proceeded, by smaller detachments of the 13th 
and 17th of the line. It arrived at Pouzin at 4 o’clock in the morning, 
after having invested the communes of Cruas, Baix, and St. Laurent 
du Pape. The Prefect of the Ardéche had previously arrived at the 
rendezvous, having under his orders several detachments of the gend- 
armerie of his department. At 5 o'clock that functionary, accompanied 
by his men, proceeded to the residence of Soubeyran, knocked at the 
door, and summoned him, in the name of the law, to come forth and 
gurrender himeselfa prisoner. No answer was made. Knowing the 
rate character of Soubeyran, the Prefect had disposed of his men 

se as to cut off his escape, and four gendarmes were stationed at the 
door, two on each side, ready to seize him the moment he made his ap- 
nce; whilst the Prefect himself, aman of much determination, 
stood infront with a pistol loaded and cocked in his hand. During the 
short silence that intervened a noise was heard insile, and close to the 
door, as of the leoeitg of a gun, and the ringing of a steel ramrod in 
the barrel. After the lapse of some minates, and when the Prefect was 
about to repeat his summons, the door was aagionly flung open, and 
Soubeyran, in his shirt sloeves, a red silk handkerchief twisted round 
his head, his throat bare, and with sandals on his feet, stepped to the 
threshold, and presented himself before them. One hand grasped a 
blunderbuss, the other was extended forward. He evidently did not 
expect to see so many prepared to prevent his escape, and his surprise 
made him hesitate a moment. This hesitation, short as it was, in all 

obability prevented the shedding of blood; and the Prefect profitin 

y it, rushed at him in an instant, seized with one hand the arm whic 
held the blunderbuss, and with the other put a pistol to his temples. At 





the same time he again summoned him to surrender. The gendarmes 
ho were stationed at the door were in the act of advancing to enforce 
The ture, when Soubeyran by a sudden and violent movement freed 
from the grasp ihe man who held him, drew back a few pa- 

oes with his face to an then tu quiekly, still with 
bl : ussin hand; over & table and some , burst through 





adoor, the rebound of which impeded for amomenthis pursuers, reach- 
ed a window which hung oyer the water, and bursting through it, dash- 
ed into the Rhone that was rolling turbid, cold, and dark, below, and 

amidst its waves. The troops who were stationed outside 
ran at once to the peidge: and 20 or 30 of the horsemen were in a mo- 
ment on the opposite side, while others lined the near bank. © 

Once or twice the end of the red handkerchief which bound the 
outlaw’s head was seen in the uncertain light of daybreak on the 
surface of the water; but Soubeyran was himself never since beheld. 
The troops watched long on both banks of the river, expecting to see 
him land It was all useless. With respect to his fate there is some 
uncertainty. It is not known whether he perished in the dangerous 
current that shoots between the arches of the bridge, or whether he 
was able, by swimming for a considerable time under water, to find a 
shelter in the hollow of the rocks that in that ts hang over the stream ; 
at all events, dead or alive, he has not since been heard of. 

In his house was found a manufactory of gunpowder admirably 
organized ; and a large quantity of which was perfectly prepared and 
ready for use, a part also made up into cartridges 

While these events were passing in one quarter seizures were also 
made in another. Another dangerous character, and though not of 
such powerful strength, yet equally determined, a journeyman tailor 
named Bouchel, aged only 25 years, was arrested with some difficulty ; 
other arrests were made simultaneously on the left bank of the Rhéne 
by the gendarmerie of Loriol and Livron. The country was subse- 
quently scoured by the mounted gendarmerie and troops, and the 
cantons of Loriol, Livron, Mirmande, Saulce, Clionsalat, and the villa- 
ges that are spread en echelon along the Rhone, and which were known 
to be the haunt of agitators and itinerant Socialists, were swept clear, 
and now enjoy perfect tranquillity.—Paris Letter, 30th ult. 


Peritovs CasvaLTy To THE Marquis or Hastines, at Liver- 
roo..—On Friday evening, (the 27th ult.,) a very serious accident be- 
fell the Marquis of Hastings, which had well nigh proved fatal. His 
lordship holds an ensigncy in the 52d Regiment, now in garrison at the 
barracks in Everton. After dinner on that evening his lordship took a 
stroll alone, and in his ramble wandered into ‘the neighbourhood of 
the docks. About eight o’clock the policeman on duty in Nova Scotia, 
whilst at a short distance beyond the bridge crossing the gut leading 
from George’s to the Canning Dock, heard a splash in the water, in a 
southward direction, towards Canning Dock, and immediately after- 
wards a of distress. He proceeded in the direction whence the cry 
issued, found that some one was struggling in the water ; but, ow- 
ing to the darkness, he could not distinguish whether the person in this 
perilous position was 4 man or a woman, nor the exact spot where the 
Pago needing assistance was situated. The officer immediately ran 
the grapples and a light, and, whilst going, gave intimation to per- 
sons near that some one had fallen into the gut. Several people pro- 
ceeded to the place, and, it having been ascertained, by means of the 
light brought by the officer, where the person was struggling in the 
water, the grapples were thrown, but the person immersed was so ex- 
hausted as not to be able to take hold of them. A gentleman on the 
quay then lowered himself to the water, by means of the grapple-rope, 
and, having seized hold of the drowning sufferer, kept him afloat until 
boat was procured, into which he was put, and conveyed toa landing- 
, whence he was immediately removed to the receiving-house at the 

end of Prince’s Dock. Up to this time, and for some period afterwards, 
the rank of his lordship was not known However, common humanity 
prompted every attention to the position in which he was placed. Sti- 
mulants were administered, he was placed in a hot bath, and after- 
wards encased in blankets, and put to bed. Catherine Rush, the keep- 
er of the receiving-house, paid considerable attention to her young pa- 
tient, and through the restorative means to which she velertall his 


lordship shortly began to manifest symptoms of revival, and in the. 


course of a couple of hours appeared to be completely himself again. 
About half-past eleven o’clock his lordship’s carriage arrived, and 


ades in arms. His lordship’s gratitude to the woman who had minis- 
tered to his wants in distress did not evaporate with the moment, for 
on Saturday evening he called upon Mrs. Rush to express his gratitude 
and inquire relative to the persons by whom he had been rescued from 
drowning, and others who had afforded him assistance. It would ap- 
pear that his lordship, being a stranger to the locality in which the ac- 
cident occurred, in walking forward tripped over the guard-chain sur- 
rounding the gut, and, ues bivwing his position, in endeavouring to ex- 
tricate himself from his difficulty, fell from the quay into the water. 
His lordship was in the water for nearly ten minutes, and, having com- 
pletely exhausted himself in swimming, was sinking when assistance 
came to his rescue. His lordship now feels no ill effects whatever from 
his perilous immersion.—Liverpool Albivn. 





Tue Rertite Room sy Nicur.—The following striking account of 
the Reptile Room in the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park, we take, 
with some abridgment, from Bentley's Miscellany.— About ten 
o’clock one evening during the last spring, in company with two natur- 
alists of eminence, we entered that apartment. A small lantern was 
our only light, and the faint illumination of this imparted a ghastly 
character to the scene before us. The clear plate glass which faces the 
cages was invisible, and it was difficult to believe that the monsters 
were in confinement and the spectators secure. Those who have only 
seen the boas and pythons, the rattlesnakes and cobras lazily hangin 
in festoons from the forks of the trees in the dens, or sluggishly coil 
up, can form no conception of the appearance and actions of the same 
creatures at night. The huge boas and pythons were chasing each 
other in every direction, whisking about the dens with the rapidity of 
lightning, sometimes clinging in huge coils round the branches anon 
entwining each other in massive folds, thenseparating they would rush 
over and under the branches, hissing and lashing their tails in hideous 
sport. Ever and anon thirsty with the:r exertions, they would approach 
the pans of water and drink eagerly, lapping it with their forked 
tongues. As our eyes became accustomed to the darkness, we perceived 
objects better; and on the uppermost branch of the tree, in the den of 
the biggest serpent, we perceived a pigeon quietly roosting, apparently 
indifferent alike to the turmoil which was going on around and to the 
vicinity of the monster whose meal it was soon to form. Inthe den of 
one of the smaller serpents was a little mouse, whose panting sides and 
fast-beating heart showed that it, at least, disliked its company. . . 
During the time we were looking at these creatures, all sorts of odd 
noises were heard. A strange scratching against the glass would be 
audible—it was the carnivorous lizard endeavouring to inform us that 
it was a fast day with him, entirely contrary to his inclination. 4 
sharp hiss would startle us from another quarter,—and we stepped 
back involuntarily as the lantern revealed the inflated hood and threat- 
ening action of an angry cobra. Then a rattlesnake would take um- 
brage, and sounding an alarm, would make a stroke against the glass, 
intended for our person. The fixed gaze from the brilliant eyes of the 
huge pythons was more fascinating than pleasant,—and the scene, 
taking it altogether, more exciting than agreeable. Each of the spec- 
tators involuntarily stooped to make sure that his trousers were well 
strapped down; and, asif our nerves were jesting, a strange sensation 
voull every now and then be felt, resembling the twining of a small 
snake about the legs. Just before leaving the house, a great dor beetle, 
which had flown in, attracted by the light, struck with some force 
against our right ear. Startled we were,—for at the moment our im- 
pression was that it was some member of the happy family around us 
who had favoured us with a mark of his attention.”’ 





DeaTtu FroM CHLOROFoRM.—An inquest was held at the county 
Cavan infirmary on Saturday the 21st instant, by William Pollock, Esq., 
coroner on the body of James Jones a patient in the infirmary, to whom 
chloroform had been administered on the previous day, preparatory to 
an operation for the removal of his left leg, the bones of which were 
in a state of disease. From the evidence it appeared that the man was 
aware that there was some preparation of medicine that had the power 
of ‘numbing the pain of an operation,” and ashe was not, as he ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘a good soldier,” he begged this medicine might be used 
with him on this occasion, as he was aware it had been applied to other 

atients, whom he named, when undergoing similar operations. Mr. 

enry Watty, who prepared the eames | of chloroform used on this 
occasion, proved that he measured 90 drops with great accuracy. From 
the evidence of Dr. Halpin, it appeared that Jones had not inhaled the 
vapour above two-thirds of a minute, until he began to manifest some 
of the Lp mene that follow its administration, and that before a min- 
ute had elapsed from its first application to the patient, he was ful 
under its influence. He also stated, that whilst the preparatory s 
of the operation were being made, and before Dr. Roe could commence 
the amputation of the limb, it was observed that the egg respira- 
tion and other symptoms were such as to require the application of 
stimulants to arouse him from the effects of the chloroform; but that 
although the strongest stimulation was had recourse to, the patient did 
not rally, and that life was extinct in a very short period, from five to 
six minutes. From Dr. Roe’s evidence, it appeared that Jones had been 
in the hospital for several months, and that his state of health was 
such as to forbid an operation as he had suffered from bowel complaint 
very severely; that latterly his health having somewhat improved, he 
considered that the operation, would give him a fair chance of recov- 
ery, and that he therefore had acceded to the patient’s urgent request 
to have it performed ; that Jones was desirous to use the chloroform 
before the operation, and that as there was no apparent objection to its 
use in his case, he had determined on administering it. Dr. Roe also 
proved that the quantity used with Jones was under ninety drops, and, 
that it was not inhaled more than a few minutes by him. He also 
showed that chloroform from the same bottle which was used by Jones 
had been previously administered by him to another patient in the hos- 
pital with complete success. After hearing some other evidence to the 
same effect, the jury found the following verdict: ‘‘ We find that the 
above-named James Jones came to his death in consequence of the ad- 
ministration of chloroform, applied by his own request, and in the usual 
manner, without any blame being attributable to the medical gentlemen 
who applied it.—Charles Hill, barrister, foreman. Cavan Infirmary 
21st Sept., 1850.” 


CULTIVATION or CotTon in CeyLon.—‘ As there is so much anx- 
iety shown at home as to obtaining a supply of cotton, I enclose a me- 
morandum on its cultivation in this island, in which I have embodied 
all the known facts on the subject, along with the results of my own 
observation :— 

‘* Now that there is so much attention directed towards the produc- 
tion of cotton in our eastern essions, as affording a more certain 
supply than foreign countries, it is thought the cultivation might be ad- 
vantageously carried on in this island, which contains an area of about 
24,7 vanes miles, more than one-half of which, waste and unoccu- 
pied lands, are adapted for the growth of cotton, and from which with- 
in oe or three years more than 1,000,000 bales annually might be 
raised. 

‘* The soil and climate are both generally admitted to be superior to 
those of India. The late Dr. George Gardner, F.L.S., superintendent 
of the Botanical Gardens at Kandy, who had seen mucii of cotton cul- 
tivation both in the northern provinces of Brazil and in different parts 
of India, and who some time ago visited the northern and eastern parts 
of the island, has stated, in some remarks which he published on the 
subject, that there are large tracts of land which he believed to be ad- 
mirably adapted for the cultivation of cotton. Mr. Fennis, one of the 
American cotton planters, who is in the service of the East India Com- 
pany, with a view to the improvement of the production in Hindostan, 
and who some time ago visited this island, says that in every essential, 
in soil, temperature, and climate, it is calculated to produce cotton 
equal in quality and cheaper in price than that of the United States. 
His words, quoted by Sir J. Emerson Tennent, are :—‘I am of opinion, 
from what I saw of the climate and soil, that Ceylon will produce the 
article of cotton equally well; and when the comparatively small 
amount of capital required is considered, I doubt not it may even pro- 
duce the article cheaper than we can in America, where a large sum 
must be laid out at once for labour, and where the expenses of food and 
clothing is much greater than the imported labour of Ceylon costs, be- 
sides the risk of losing the labourers by death after they are purchas- 
ed.’ Thus these two able authorities are both agreed as to the great 
natural advantages which this island possesses for the production of 
cotton.”—Ceylon letter, dugust 10. 








SrranGe AccipEnT 1n ALGerta.—A deplorable accident took place 
lately at Oran, on the exercise ground of the garrison. Some of the 





from the inquiries of the liveried servant Mrs. Rush learned the name 
of her patient. The servant had brought his lordship a necessary 
su ply of apparel, in which having clothed himself, and taken thank- 
ful leave of his benefactress, his lordship entered his carriage and was 
driven to the barracks, where he was eartily welcomed by his com- 


soldiers haying seen a snake in the grass, pursued it, and the reptile, 
j in order to escape, crept into a cannon which had been left there since 

the last time the artillery were firing ata mark. The men,not sup- 
posing it was loaded, determined to smoke the snake out of its hiding 


ead, whilst onethes pat down @ lighted stick into the touch-hole. The 
piece at once went off, killing one man and wounding three others more 
or less severely. These latter were taken to the hospital, where hopes 
were entertained of saving their lives.—French paper. 





Cuear Gas.—On Thursday evening a number of gentlemen assem- 
bled at Vauxhall Gardens to witness the experiments of the Count de 
Hombress in the manufacture of gas from water, upon the principle of 
Mr. Gillard’s invention. The count exhibited the process of manufac- 
ture, and explained its principles. It consists in the decomposition of 
water by passing a jet of steam over a bed of incandescent charcoal in 
a retort, the gaseous products of which are hydrogen and carbonic acid 

as. The latter being separated by the action of quick-lime in a puri- 
fier, the hydrogen in a state of comparative purity is inducted to a gas- 
holderfor use. As hydrogen gas, in a state of combustion, possesses 
of itself very little illuminating power, the inventor has had recourse 
to the same experiment by which the intense light used in the oxyhy- 
drogen microscopes is obtained The possibility of producing gas from 
the decomposition of water has been long known to scientific men; the 
object of modern science has been directed to render it applicable to 
purposes ofcommon use as an illuminating power, pure hydrogen gas 
with an unsteady flame emitting great heat, but useless as a means of 
illumination. Mr. Gillard has invented an apparatus of platinum wire, 
which is fitted by a brass frame to the burner, by which the flame is 
converted into a column of intensely white light, and by the applica- 
tion of a brass chimney a steady light is produced without the emission 
of a particular smell or smoke. The experiments were made at Vaux- 
hall under disadvantageous circumstances, but they were completely 
successful. The works, which had not been used for years, were out of 
order, but after at ime they were ee gay into action, and a clear, 
powerful, and pure light was produced. Count de Hombres stated 
with confidence that it could be manufactured at 4d the thousand cubic 
feet, and that thecost of the platina would make but a very inconsider- 
able addition to the charge.— English paper 1st ult. 





RECLAMATION oF LAND FROM THE SEA NEAR YOUGHAL.—For the 
last twelve months some three or four hundred men have been daily 
employed in erecting an embankment from the town of Youghal to the 
immense wooden bridge crossing the Blackwater. This work was un- 
dertaken by the drainage commissioners, on the application of the Duke 
of Devonshire, to whom the reclaimed land will belong. Thestructure, 
which was carried out under Patrick Larkin, C.E., became exceeding- 
ly difficult in many respects, owing to the body of water within the em- 
bankment, and the force of the sea from without, as it stands directly 
opposite the mouth of the harbour, into which heavy waves roll when 
the wind blows inland. The space now enclosed is ia the form of a tri- 
angle, having the land at one side, the causeway to the great bridge at 
the other, and the new embankment in the front. This embankment is 
2,303 yards in length. It is broad at the base, and about six feet wide 
on the top, and encloses no less than 250 acres over which the sea 
rolled last week. On the exposed side of the structure a sea wall is 
built of massive stone work. The material of which the structure is 
composed was drawn from three quarries, for the most oy: by donkeye, 
attended by boys. These animals were selected, as the object of the 
work was to give employment to the poor of the neighbourhood. Stone 
was taken from one quarry, gravel from another, and clay from the 
third, which were conveyed in small ballast trucks, along tramways 
which were laid down for a distance of over two miles. The works 

were carried on from either end, and as the vent for the water de- 

creased, great exertions were used to overcome the difficulties which 

occasionally presented themselves. The labour of days was frequent- 

ly swept away by the flowing or receding of one tide. This was of 
such frequent occurrence that the peasantry around believed it to have 

been the work of the fairies, and many superstitious beings have left 
their employment, not wishing, as they said, ‘ to be going against the 
good people.” However, last week, to the great astonishment of the 
country around, the gap was closed, and the end of this week will see 
the entire bottom of the area from which the water will be let off 
through an admirably constructed flood gate. The original estimate 
for this work was £8,811. 15s. There was expended on the 31st De- 
cember last, £9,482. 3s. 1d., and the further estimate for its completion 
was £3,690.—Cork Constitution. 





A Tracic Arrarr.—The Cologne Gazette mentions a frightful 
tragedy which has just been enacted on the Prusso-Polish borders. On 
the lst of the present month ten Circassians delivered themselves up to 
the district commissary in Krassnitz, stating that they had deserted 

the Russian garrison at Lowicz, because they were not permitted 
to return to their own country after having voluntarily served in the 
recent campaign in Hungary. They were all well armed and mounted, 
and the district commisary, not knowing what to do with them, for- 
warded them to his superior officer, the landrath, (provincial councillor) 
in Inowraclaw, together with a written reclamation of the fugitives 
from the commander of the Caucasian troops in Lowicz. The landrath 
inquired of them what they wanted, and why they fled? The unhappy 
men all declared that they wished to take service in Prussia, being 
disgusted with the brutal ill-treatment they had met with from the 
Russian officers. They requested to be allowed to proceed to Berlin; 
but the landrath replied to them that that was impossible, and that 
they must deliver up their arms and allow themselves to be re-conveyed 
across tke frontier, in obedience to the treaty between Russia and 
Prussia, which requires the immediate delivery to either of every de- 
serter. They were then conducted to a barrack, which they refused to 
enter, saying they could accept none but free quarters. It was the in- 
tention of the landrath to have had them disarmed the moment they 
entered. . They then declared themselves willing to return into Poland, 
but refused to give up their arms on any account. The civil authorities 
then called in the aid of the military, and 30 dragoons were ordered 
to take their arms by force. Seeing the dragoons approaching, the 
Circassians spurred their horses round and fied, pursued by the dra- 
goons. During this flight several shots were fired by both parties. A 
corporal of dragoons was shot dead, and several others wounded Two 
wounded and one unwounded Circassians were also taken prisoncrs, and 
the bodies of two dead were brought into Inowraclaw in the afternoon. 
The remainder fled in two houses on the road-side, about two thousand 
yards from Inowraclaw. Here they barricaded themselves, and were 
formally surrounded. One house was set on fire, but the daring men 
fled into the other. Infantry was then ordered up from another neigh- 
bouring village ; 40 men arrived and opened a fire on the second house 
with rockets. It soon caught. Four of its courageous tenants rushed 
out of the door, firing their rifles, but were received with a shower of 
balls, which put an end to one, and wounded the other three ; the fifth 
was burned to death in the house. An infantry private fell a victim 
to their rifles during the time they occupied the second house. In this 
affair three Circassians were killed, and five dangerously wounded ; 
three of the latter cannot survive their wounds, so that only four will 
be delivered up to Russia. Two of the soldiers were killed, and four 
wounded. 

Tue Wreck or THE Royat Georce.—On Wednesday, the 2nd of 
October, died at Woodford, near Berkeley, in the county of Glocester, 
Mr. James Ingram, proprietor and landlord of the Fox Inn, in that 
village. Mr. Ingram was 93 years of age, and was the last survivor 
of the crew of the Royal George, which sank at Spithead on the 19th 
of August, 1782. His escape on that memorable occasion was almost 
miraculous ; he was below at the time the vessel capsized, but was for- 
tunate enough to get out at one of the port-holes. As he was swin- 
ming to the shore one of the persons who was on board at the time of 
the accident, and who like himself was struggling for life, caught hold 
of his foot and dragged him towards the bottom. By a desperate ef- 
fort he freed himself from the deadly grasp, one of his shoes having 
come off in the struggle, and by this means he was released from his 

rilous situation; the other shoe he retained as a relic to his dying 

ay. Before reaching the shore he saw & woman struggling in the wa- 
ter, and being an expert swimmer he brought her safely to land with 
him. Mr. Ingram had seen a great deal of service, having been at the 
siege of Gibraltar when it was attacked by the combined fleets of France 
and Spain, and also in many naval actions. His sight and health were 
remarkably good up to within a short time of his death. Deceased was 
well known to travellers on the old coach-road from Glocester to Bris- 
tol, as the coachmen used eye to pull up to allow their passen- 
gers to see a veteran whose life had been marked by so miraculous an 
incident. ’ 

Tue Prev STATUES AND THE ScuLprors.—We believe that there is 

now no doubt that Gibson is to execute the statue voted by the House 
of Commons to the memory of the late Sir Robert Pcel, and which is to 
be placed in Westminster Abbey. Of course this statue will be chis- 
elled at Rome, where Gibson has resided for some years past. The 
Manchester statue is not yet given to any sculptor, notwithstanding 











place. One of them accordingly thrust some lighted material in at the 


the reports circulated in some London journals. The Athenaeum states 
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that it is open to a limited competition. At present we say nothing. 
The Salford statue is open to unlimited competition—a poecencem 
which we know to have deterred more than one sculptor of eminence 
from coming forward there. The Birmingham statue has been given 
to Mr. Hollins, whose studio is at present in Birmingham. The same 
artist is also selected to furnish a statue of the deceased statesman at 
Lichfield, which we believe is to be of the blue Sicilian marble. At 
Bury, Bolton, and other places in Lancashire, few, if any, steps have 

et been taken to make choice of a sculptor. Several of the most cele- 
brated artists have been engaged in modelling single statues, and groups 
for the Peel monuments to be erected in various places throughout the 
country—amongst others, Mr. Behnes, who has modelled an exquisite 
little single statue in modern costume. Mr. Calder Marshall has also 
modelled a pleasing statue of Sir Robert Peel, enveloped in a cloak— 
a sort of medium between the ancient classical and the modern unclas 
sical costume. At the base of the pedestal are two allegorical figures 
representing agriculture and commerce. This little statuette ma be 
seen at Mr. Grundy’s, Exchange-street. It is only small model for 
the general grouping and effect ; the statue has no _—— and it is 
only meant to give an idea of the general form and arrangement.— 
Manchester Guardian. 

SrPeakinc Tuses.—A medical gentleman in Plymouth has adopted 
the excellent plan of fixing a gutta percha eyo ped by the side of 
his bell-handle at the street door, and attached to the mouth-piece is a 
long gutta percha tubing, which reaches to his bed. In the night, 
when the bell is rung, the tube, which hangs suspended by the bed- 
side, is immediately resorted to, and a conversation is carried on with- 
out the necessity of the doctor even rising from his pillow. This is a 
very great convenience, and prevents the necessity o that exposure to 
acold atmosphere, which must frequently ae very prejudicial to 
medical men.—P/ymouth and Devon Journal. 


—— 





Tue West Invra Maw Conrract.-—The particulars of the Mail 
contract recently entered into between the Admiralty and the West 
India Steam-packet Company, have just been printed and published by 
the Governm nt. According to this document, the West India and 
Brazilian form one contract, which is to commence on the Ist January 
next, and to last eleven years. The company are to provide fifteen 
wooden steam-vessels—ten of them are to be of 400, four of 250, and one 
of 60 horse power. They are to provide, also, a sailing- vessel of 100 
tons burden. Ali these vessels are to have lightning conductors, and 
the commanders and chief and second officers must have certificates of 
fitness from the Board of Examiners appointed by act of Parliament. 
None of the small vessels are to perform the Atlantic service. The 
company are to receive £270,000 a year from Government; and the 
penalties to which they are liable are—£50,000 for non-performance 
of the contract; £500 for not starting from Southampton at the pro- 

er time; and £200 for not starting from any other port. They are 

ound to vary, if required, the route of their vessels employed in the 
North and South Atlantic Occeans, hetween the latitudes of 27° N. and 
878 8, and 20° and 97°52" W. longitude. They are to receive 9s. 10d. 
for every additional mile their vessels are required to perform in the 
course of a year beyond 547,296 nautical miles. They are bound to 
make improvements in the construction, equipment, and machinery of 
their vessels, as the advanced state of science may suggest. If the 
packet-station is removed from Southampton, they are to receive com- 
pensation for the expense of removal, and for diminution of receipts. In 
of case of war, they are to be paid extra—that is, in the event of increase 
rate of insurance, and of the freight of coals. But the extra pay is not to 
exceed in one year £75,000, nor are they to be paid for additional freight 
on more than 75,000 tons of coals pe fe They are bound, if re- 
quired, to convey as passengers on board each ship a limited number of 
officers in the navy, army, and civil service of her Majesty, and of non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers, at reduced fares. 





A Novet Mope or Sreauine Turntps.—On Sunday afternoon last 
as Mr. George Cole, switchman on the Eastern Union line, who is sta- 
tioned at the north end of the tunnel, was looking along the line of 
railway in the direction of Handford Hall, his attention was arrested 
by the actions of a dog in a turnip field belonging to the railway com- 
pany. Seeing the dog hunting about the field in a rather peculiar way, 
Mr. Cole walked some little way down the line to enable him the more 
closely to watch the dog’s movements. Having walked to within 160 
yards of where the dog was, Mr. Cole distinctly saw him put his head 
down and draw a turnip from the field and carry it immediately into 
the lane adjoining, where he saw three ups standing. The dog 

haviag left the tarnip with these men, he was again sent over into the 
field, and drew another turnip, which he conveyed to the men stationed 
in the lane in the same way as he did the former one; the dog having 
repeated the same act three or four times successively, each time con- 
veying @ turnip to his supposed master and companions, and suspect 

ing that Cole was making his way to the place where they were located, 
with an intention to take them into custody, they ran away as fast as 
they could, followed by the sagacious animal.—Jpswich Express. 

Tue Froatine Istanp at Keswick.—This remarkable phenome- 
non has again made its appearance on Derwent Lake, after an immer- 
sion of jast twelve months. It first emerged on the 13th of September, 
last year, and remained visible for one week; and it was seen for the 
first time this year on the 21st inst. How long it may remain visible 
is, of course, quite uncertain.— Westmoreland Gazette, 28/h ult. 

Doncaster Races.—Some difference of opinion has prevailed as to 
the number of spectators on the race ground on the Leger day ; and it 
is certainly a matter of difficulty to arrive at acorrect conclusion. It 
is generally computed that six persons can stand on a square yard of 
ground. There are 4,840 square yards in an acre. Multiply this area 
by six, we have 29,040. Presuming that if the whole mass had been 
pas together they would have covered six acres of ground, the num- 

er would amount to 165,240 a number which, so far from being exag- 
gerated, is under the mark. The gross receipts ofthe Grand Stand for 
the present and last four years have been as follows :—1846, 2,473/; 
1847, 2,269 ; 1848, 2,208/f: 1849, 1,966/. ; 1850,2,8912. Hence it ap- 
pears that the last meeting, by overtopping the great Sir Tatton Sykes’s 
year, has been the most successful in this point of view ever known.— 
Doncaster Gazette. 





Crackep Berore.—Mrs. Brougham, mother of the ex-Chancellor, 
says an Edinburgh friend, was a most excellent and thrifty housewife. 
On one occasion she was much troubled with a servant who was adicted 
to dish-breaking, and who used to allege in extenuation of her fault, ‘it 
was crackit before.” One morning little Harry tumbled down stairs, 
when the fond mother, running after him, exclaimed, ‘Oh, boy, have 
you broke your head?” ‘*No, Ma,” said the future Chancellor, “it 
was crackit before.” — Glasgow Daily Mail. 





Lorp BrovGHAM AND THE Souway ActT.—PEnriTH, Tuesday, 
Oct. 8.—The illegal netting transaction which took place on the 16th 
ult., at Nine Kirk Holme, in the river Eamont, and which created so 
much interest and excitement, was this day brought to a final termina- 
tion, so far as the magistrates are concerned. It will be remembered 
that on the investigation of the affair at the Petty Sessions held at 
Penrith on the 24th ult., five informations (amongst others under differ- 
ent acts of Parliament) under the Solway Act were preferred against 
Lord Brougham’s party for using an illegal net in the river Eamont, 
and that one of them, according to an arrangement between the par- 
ties, was only ens and that the magistrates took time to con- 
sider the evidence and to give their decision, which, before a full bench 
of magistrates, was delivered by the Rev. W. H. Milner, vicar of Pen- 
rith, at great length. The result was that Armstrong, one of Lord 
Brougham’s party, was fined 5/. under the Solway Act. 

Tue Exutpition or 1851.—At length the actual work of erecting a 
building wherein the products of the Industry of all Nations are to be 
Collected has been commenced. Within the vast boarding which has 
been put up round the size selected a busy scene presents itself. The 
levels and meusurements of the ground necessary before commencing 
pirations have all been completed, and the iron pillars upon which 
the structure is to rest are being fixed in their places. A large por- 
tion of the materials to be used are already within the enclosure, and 
the working sheds and other preparations and facilities for pushing on 

© great undertaking having been finished, the inhabitants of the 
Metropolis will now from day to day be able to watch the progress made. | 
In three months from this time an edifice constructed entirely of iron | 
and glass, covering more than 18 acres of land, and capable of giving 
house room to all that is rare and valuable in human industry, is to 
rise from its foundations. Within as short a period it seems almost 
unpossible to imagine that a work of such magnitude can be completed, 


Se 








ye ome speak confidently on the subject. In the meantime there 
nothing to be seen within the enclosure but heaps of iron, a few sheds, 
some cranes, two or three slender scatioldings, and about 250 or 300 
workmen, all busily engaged at their appointed tasks. At the main 
entrance crowds of labourers are collected in the hope of employment, 
and where between the planks of the boarding a glimpse of the interior 
can be obtained the idle and curious assemble to watch.— Times, 30th ult. 


Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 100. 
(Being end of Game pleyed by Correspondence between the Norfolk ani New York 


Chess Clubs.) 
wuire (Norfolk. ) 
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BLACK (New York.) 
Black to play and checkmate in four moves, 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 99. 


White Black, 

1. Q to Kt8 ch B to B sq 

2. KttoQ7ch K to Kt2 

3. P checks K tke P 

4. KttoB5ch KtoR4 

5. RQ Kch Ko Kt4 

6. B tks Kt ch Rtks B 

7. RtoKt2ch KwB4 

8. Q to K 5 checkmate. 





Great Cuess Matcu.—Arrangements are in progress for a great chess match, to be 
played by “amateurs of all nations,” during the Exhibition of \851. The idea originated 
with Mr. Staunton, the first known player in the worid ; and the first to respond to it was a 
player at Calcutta, who has forwarded a handsome subscription. Itis proposed to have a 
number of “ chess tournaments,” the entries to be £5 each, and thefirst prize £500. Another 
suggestion is, that the English chess clubs shall each send a champion player, with a mode- 


rate sum us entrance money, and the winner of the match to receive the prize, in the form 
ofa trophy in silver, 





New York AtHenfum.—In accordance with invitations issued to their subscribers 
and friends by the proprietors of the Atheneum Reading and Chess rooms, that elegant suite 
of apartments was on Tuesday evening last, literally thronged with visiiors of botn sexes— 
the proportion of ladies, however, having greatly the preponderance. Some es of 
Chess were played on this occ.sion; and great interest was manifested by a most hrilliaut 
gallery of lookers-on, in the alternate success of two combatants well known in our Chess 
circle, in which the somewhat unusual advantage of two ns and the move were givea by 
Mr. S—— to Mr.M-——. We augur much goud to the cause of Chess from assemblages such 
as this; and consider that it is the bounden duty of New York amateurs to aid by ail means 
in their power the maintenance of so spirited an undertaking as that to which we refer, 





Avmay. 


War Orrice, Oct, 8.—9th Regt of Lt Drags.—Brevet Lt-Col. J H Grant, 
C.B., to be Lt-Col, without pur, v Fullerton, dec ; Capt A Spottiswoode to be Maj, 
v Grant; Lt. W W W Humbley to be Cope v deanloweste ; Cor R Sutherland 
to be Lt, v Humbley; Regimental Seg-Maj R Mills to be Cor, v Sutherland. 13th 
Lt Drags.—Lt. T Hi Gvad to be Capt, by pur, vy Borrowes, who ret ; Cor the Hon. 
J. W H Hatchinson to be Lt, by pur v Goad. Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds—Ens 
and Lt, the Hon. P R B Feilding to be Adjt, v Halket, who resigns the = A only. 

~ ket age of Fe—Gent Cadet R Hotham, from RI Mil Col to be Ens, v Segrave, 
app to 96th Ft. 12th Ft—Lt J. W Espinasse to be Capt, without pur, v Brevet 
aj Moore, dec; Ens RN Irving to be Lt, v Espinasse ; Gent Cadet. J D Travers, 
ffom Ri Mil Col to be Ens, v Irving. 15th Ft—Acting Assist-Surg, J Lamprey, 
M.B, to be Assist Surg, v O’ Flaherty, pr on Staff. 21st Ft—Capt A Dewar, from 
87th Ft, tobe Capt, v Ring, whoex. 27th Ft—Lt the Hon F B Pakenham to be 
Capt, by pur, v Palmer, who ret; Ens F Rhodes to be Lt, by pur, v Pakenham. 
30th Ft—Ens F Luxmore to be Lt, by pur, v Coventry, who ret. 32d Ft—Lt T 
Maunsell to be Capt, without pur, v Brevet-Maj Balfour, dec; Ens W L Ingles to 
be Lt, v Maunsel ; Gent Cadet C R Ricketts, from the R! Mil Col to be Ens,v Ingles. 
56tn Et—Gent Cadet W A Godley, from Rl Mil Coll to be Ens, without pur, v 
Gray, who resigns- 87th Ft—Capt W F Ring, from 2ist Ft to be Capt, v Dewar, 
whe ex. 96th Fi—Lt R Roney to be Capt, without pur, v Clyde dec; Ens W A 
Swift to be Lt, v Roney ; Ens O’Neil S Segrave, from 11th Ft, to be Ens, v Swift. 
Cape Mounted Riflemen.—Surg J C Minto, Rl Nfld Companies, to be Surg, v W 
C Eddie, who ret on half-pay. hi Nfld Companies—Staff Surg of the Second Class 
S McV Lloyd, M D., tobe Surg, v Minto app to Cape Mounted Riflemen. 

HospitaL Starr.—Assist-Surg. T H O'Flaherty, from 15th Ft, to be Staff- 
Surg of the Sec Class, v Lloyd, app to the Nfld Companies. 

Brevet.—Ens W B Castle, of 38th Regt of Bengal Native Infantry, doing duty 
at the East India Company’s Depot, at Worley, v Bourchier, resigned, to have 
the local and temporary rank of Ens while so employed. 

MEMORANDUM.—The exchange of Lt G J Rogers, from 59th Ft to half-pay un- 
att, on 28th of Dec, 1838, is to be without receiving the diff, he having repaid the 
sum of £365 to the public. 

OFFicE oF ORDNANCE, Oct. 5.—Royal Regiment of Artillery—Brevet Maj 
C H Mee to be Lt-Col, v Evans, dec; Brevet Maj C C Young to be Capt, v Mee; 
First Lt F C Standish to be Sec Capt, v Young; Sec Lt F Carey tobe First Lt, 
v Standish. 

The dates of the promotion of the undermentioned officers have been altered as 
follows, viz :—Capt E Price to 16th July, 1850; Sec Capt Hon W C Yelverton to 
16th of July, 1850; First Lt R H R Rowley to 16th of July, 1850 ; Sec Capt G H 
Vesey to 6th of August, 1850; First Lt W G Le Mesurier to 6th of August, 
1850. 

Corps oF Royat EnGiIneERs.—Lt-Col W B Tylden to be Col, v Wright, dec. 
Brevet Lt-Col GC du Plat to be Lt-Col; Brevet Maj T Budgen to be Lt Col, v 
Tylden; Sec Capt J G McKerlie to be Capt, v Budgen ; First Lt C G Gray to be 
Sec Capt, vMcKerlie ; Sec Lt H R Pelly to be First Lt, v Gray. 


ARTILLERY COMMAND AT Devonport.—Lieut.-Col. Bloomfield is about to 
leave the command of Devonport, and proceed to the Ionian Islands, and will be 
succeeded by Lieut.-Col. Anderson, at the former station.—U. S. Gazette. 


MILITARY KNIGHT oF WiNnDsor.—Captain Andrew Ellison, late of, the 60th 
Rifles, has been appointed a Military Knight of Windsor, in succession to Lieut. 
Ragg, deceased, Captain Ellison's service extends over a period of twenty-eight 
years, twenty-five of which were passed in the 60th Regiment. He entered the 
army as an ensign in 1807, and retired upon half-pay unattached, in May, 1832, 
and from the service in 1835.—Jbid. 


Navy. 


APPOINTMENTS—Commr. W P Crozier to command the Wasp, steam-sloop, 
commissioned at Woolwich for service on the coast of Africa; also Lt H J Raby 
and Purser J D Gilpin. To the Victoria and Albert, Royal Yacht, Lt the Hon, 
P T Pellew, grandson of the late Lord Exmouth. Lieuts Hon W J Ward tothe 
Portland, 50; F H Lambertand Sydne Wolridge, to the Excellent, gunnery 
ship; John K Simcoe, to the Alarm, 26, West Indies. Commr. E Tatham to 
command the Geysar, steam-sloop, at_ Woolwich. Surgeon J J Paul to the 
Imaum, 72, Jamaica.—Sur geon E Davis to the Hecate. 

PROMOTIONS.—Mates co Lieuts, John Ward, C J May, E B Hopkins, TMS 
Pasley, M C T Payne, T B Collinsson, W Chimmo—To be Surgeons, T J Layton, 
eeemifints A Emslie, R. M.—To be Pursers’ Clerks, A Jenkins, Alfred W hite- 
house and Joseph C Paine. 

The Resistance, 42, troop ship, arrived at Woolwich, on Sunday, Sept. 29, from 
Quebec, Halifax, and Newfoundland, having on board a company of Artillery from 
Quebec, and another from Newfoundland, and a company of Royal Sappers and 
Miners from Halifax, besides large detachments of invalids from these stations.— 
The Teazer, steam-sloop, Lt Selwyn, has been paid off. 


Obituary. 


Cuanpos, Lorp LeicH.—This distinguished nobleman whose poetic fame, 
was achieved, and sanctioned by the leading critics of the day, when he had no 
lordly honours to propitiate favour, was the only son and heir of the late James 
Henry Leigh, Esq., of Adlestrop, county Oxford, and Stoneleigh Abbey, count 
Warwick, by Julia Judith his wife, eldest daughter of Thomas, Lord Saye con 
Sele. He represented the great house of Leigh, of Adlestrop, and possessed, be- 
sides, the rich inheritance of Stoneleigh, with its fine old mansion, its luxuriant 
park, and its broad and fertile acres. His elevation to the Peerage dates in May, 
1839. Largely gifted with wealth and power, his Lordship won for himself, by the 

















kindness and benevolence of his character, his noble patronage of literature. and 
his own able contributions to the poetry of his country, a faine and reputation which 





but those who have undertaken the contract and are responsible for its 


few in his elevated station have attained. 


His Lordship was born 27th June, 1791, and married &th June, 1819, 
daughter of the Rev. William opt ce! illes, of Astrop House, pow 
ampton, son of Joa Wiles, by whom he leaves issue ree sons, the eldest of © 
whom is William Henry, present and second Lord Leigh, born 7th January, 1824, 
who is married to Caroline Amelia, fifth daughter of the Marquis of Westminster. 
The first of the Leighs who possessed Stoneleigh was ‘ir ‘Thomas Leigh, Lord 
Mayor of London in 1558, who obtained a patent of confirmation of the whole es- 
tate, together with the manor, in the fourth of Queen Elizabeth’ This Sir Thomas 
derived, in a direct descent, from Sir Piers Leigh, of Lyme, who was beheaded 
at Chester, in 1399, by order of the Duke of Lancaster, for his adherence to his 
Royal master. In later times, the loyalty of the Leighs to their Sovereign shone 
again conspicuous. At one period Charles I. was entertained at Stoneleigh with 
dutiful affection, and inafier years, when the Stuart dynasty was displaced, the 
Lords Leigh s:eadily refused bearing any part in a world that had rejected the 
race of their attachment; nor would they ever take their place in Parliament, but 
lived at co amidst the portraits of the Stuarts, secluded from busy life, and 
amusing themselves with rural sports, as if they had been a new kind of lay her- 
mits. The name of Chandos the deceased peer acquired from the family of his 
prendmcther, Lady Caroline Leigh, eldest daughter of Henry Duke of Chandos, 
through whom he was eleventh in direct descent from the Princess Mary, sister 
and co-heir of King Henry VIII. Lord Leigh died on the 27th ult., at Bonn, on 
the Rhine, after an illness of ten days. 


LrguTexantT-GENERAL Sir James 8. Barns, K.C. B.,K.C.—Early on the 
morning of Sunday, the 6th inst., this aged and distinguished General officer died 
in town. He obtained a commission in the army in 1792, as an Ensign in the Roy 

als, with which regiment he served at Toulon, under General O'flare, until its 
evac ation, and was present at the defence of Fort Musgrave, and also at the sor- 
tie from Toulon, in November, 1793. The following year Lieutenant Barns served 

the whole of the campaign in Corsica, including the storming of Convention 
Redout, capture of St. Fiorenzo, Bastia, and the siege and surrender of Calvi. 

Having, in 1796, obtained his company, he proceeded, in 1799, to Holland, where 

he served in the campaign of that year, including the actions of the 10th of - 
tember and 6th of October, on which last occasion Captain Barns was wounded. 

Tn 1800 he accompanied the expedition to Ferrol, and the next year served in 

Egypt the whole of the campaign until the surrender of Alexandria. 1n 1809 he 

served with the expedition to Walcheren. From 1810 yntil the conclusion of the 

war he served in the Peninsula, and commanded the 3d battalion of the Royals at 

Busaco, Salamanca (where he was severely wounded), St. Sebastian, and the 

Nive, for which services he received the gold cross. This distinguished officer 
had received the silver war medal with three clasps for Fuentes D'Onor, Bada- 

joz, and Nivelle. He was also nominated a Knight of the Portuguese order of the 
Tower and Sword, and in 1831 a K.C.B. For his services in Egypt he had been 
nominated a K.C. In 1833 he was appointed Colonel.Commandant of the 2d 
battalion of the Rifle Brigade, and in 1842 was removed tw the coloneley of the 
20th Regiment, which is vacant by his decease, 


Onthe Sth of July, at Vietoria, Hong Kong, in his 56th year, Major Vincent J. 
Biscoe, commanding officer of Royal Engineers in that settlement —In India, with 
their respective regiments, Captain F. P. H. Fitzmayer, H. M. 61st Foot; Capt. 
J. Clyde, 96th Foot ; and Lieut. S.C.C. Galloway, 10th Foot.—At Belle-vae, Sev- 
enoaks, Kent, Lieut-Col. Henry Austen, fourth son ofthe late F. M. Austen, Eaq. 
of Kippington, same county.—At James-street, Buckingham-gate, Thomas Aymot, 
Esq., F.R-S., F.8.A., in his 76th year—At Hobart-town, Van Diemen’s Land, 
T. Gibson, Esq. Donne ,Scotland, surgeon, R. N.—At Zast Retford, Notte, Chas. 
Mason White, Commander, k. N.—At Peckham, Mr. Francis May, Purser, R. N. 
At Cheltenham, Commr, F. Beaumont, R. N.—On the 21st ult., at Glenc 
Argyleshire, Lady Munro, widow of Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., 
K.C.B.—At Worcester, James Swift, Esq., surgeon, R. N.—At Edinb on 
the 4th inst., Colonel Holman Renctenee aa uote Dead Esq., R. N., sged , for- 
merly Purser of H. M. 8. Spartan, and also Secretary to the late Admirals Sir 
Benjamin Hallowell Carew and Sir Robert Moorsom.—On the 5th inst., at Gibral- 
tar, Lt.-Col. Lascelles, Barrack-master.—At his seat, Chevet Park, near Wake- 
field, Sir W. Pilkington, Bart., after a long illness.—At Londonderry, in his 56th 
year, Sir Heury T. Oakes, Bart., furmerly of the 32nd Light Infantry.—Lieut, and 
Ajutant the Hon. J.W. Monck, 84th Foot, at Trichinopoly, on the 12th July.— 
Lieut-Col, Evans, Artillery, at Ceylon, on the 15ch July.—Lieut. Bruce, Ceylon 
Rifles, at Hong Kong, on the 27th June. 








| Panes ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Samp<on, will sail for Ber « 
muda and St. Thomas on the 6th November, She has excellent accommodations for 
passengers. 
Price of Passage to Bermuda... c.cessceessecseeee coos B35 
Do do St. Thomas....... PITTTITITTTitiTe 7 
There is a regular Mail communication from S:. Thomas and all the West Indie 
Islands, Vera Cruz, Havana, Venezuela, &. 
The MERLIN will take freight. Apply to 
oct 28 E. CUNARD, IJr., 38 Broadway. 


GEORGE MACDONALD, 
COMMISSION AND GENERAL AGENT. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Rererences.—Anthon: . Esq, H B.M, C ¥ William be 
Sons, New York; pions Fore, .B.M. Consul, New — Ram Semen Aiken & Son, 
Liverpool. oct 16—6m 











WALL STREET CHEAP CASH STORE! 
NO. 114. 


Gy 00s received from the Auctions daily, and are offered to Town and Country buyers 

>- in 4 — at Le _ Later which ° often about one half the market value. 
‘ountry Merchants would do well to call every time they are in the city—they will 

find a very great difference in prices to the 6 month houses, pepe 


DRUGS, DYE-STUFF®, ani GROCERIES, In fact. something to suit kind 
businesa, *PURE WINES ani BRANDIES forsale in Bond. . mac til “ 


GEO. SCRIVEN & CO. 
Brokers and General Dealers. 


SPLENDIDLY EMBELLISHED WORKS. 
Speedily to be Published by 
GEORGE P PUTNAM—NEW YORK. 


BERANGER ILLUSTRATED—Two hundred of his Lyrical Poems. Trapelated 
W. Young. Witha series of beautiful engravings on steel. 1 vol. 8vo.—Also a cheap 
tion without the plates, in 1?mo. 


THE MEMORIAL—An Illustrated Souvenir. Contributed by the friends 
Mrs. Osgood, With splendid illustrations, 1 vol. &vo. 7 tonne 


RURAL HOURS—By a Lady. Illustrated with twenty finely colored wings 
Birds and Flowers, 8vo ’ . 9 ’ = ” 


THE PICTURESQUE SOUVENIR—Letters ofa Traveller. By W. C. Bryant. With 
a series of highly finished engravings on steel, 8vo. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM—Illustrated by nearly three hundred exquisite designs 
wood, By Harvey, 8vo., with Memoir by Dr. Guenver, |now ready. | be ~ 


WASHINGTON IRVING'S SKETCH BOOK-—Illustrated by Darley. New edition. 
with additional embellishments. [Also nearly ready.] 


THE WORLD'S PROGRESS—A Diction of dates, or a Record of Remarkable 
Coenepgnece ree, Literary, and Scientific, in the annals ofall nations. By G. P. Put 
nem. ne vol. 8vo. 


oct 26—1m 





JAMAICA IN 1850. by J. Bigelow, Esq. . 
HISTORY OF PROPELLERS and Steam Navigation. By R. Mac Farlane. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE FINE ARTS, with an Introduction, by D. Hua - 
tington, Esq. 
THE PATHFINDER. By J. Fennimore Cooper, Esq. 





TWELVE LECTURES ON FRENCH LITERATURE, 


Rev. Mr. ASTIE, New York, Oct. 8, 1350, 

We, undersigned, having heard with pleasure that it was your intention to deliver a 
Course of Lectures on French Literature, and knowing that you are eminently qualified to 
impart instruction on such a topic, would request that you would deliver the same in your 
vernacular lan e. 

Signed :-— VP Adams, L. Bradish, Thomas De Witt, Francis L Hawke, John H. Biche @ 
Spring, Samuel B. Ruggles, Henry P. — Chas. King, Wm. C. Bryant, R. Baird, Gor- 
ham D. Abbott, J. W. Beekman, N. P. Willis. 

In accordance with the above request, Mr. Astie will deliver a course of twelve Lectures 
in French on the principal writers of the age of Louis XIV., at the yO Chapel, Broadway, 
The Introductory Lecture will be delivered on Friday Evening, Oct. 25th, at 7 1-2 o’clock. 

Tickets to be had of G. P. Putnam, 155 Broadway, Roe Lockwood & Soa, 41! Broaiway, 
and E. Dupuy, Pharmacien, 609 Broadway. Admittance fur a 8 single Lecture, 50 cents, 
For the whole Course of 1: Lectures, $4. oct 19—2t* 





OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC, Capt. 
Jas C. Luce.—This Steamship will depart with the Mails for Europe, positively on 
Saturday, 26th of October, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the fgot of street, 
No berth secured until paid for. 
All letters must pass through the Post Office. . 
For freight or passage, having unequalled dations for eleg or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 


The Steamer BALTIC, will succeed the Arctic, and sail November 16th. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE BEST PORTRAIT OF JENNY LIND. 


XECUTED by Crehen, after Root’s admirable Daguerrectype taken at the speci! re- 
quest of Mad/le. Lina. 

Size of the Print, 24 by 36 inches. 

$4. All orders to be addressed to 








Price ofeach copy plain #2, coloured in exquisite style, 
GOUPIL & CO. 








oct 19—6t Print Publishers, 289 Brosdway. 
NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 
pines a large and well selected Library, both for referenceand 
bp Bi ple Ad comfortably furnished reading rooms, liberally sup- 


foreign & erican periodicals and newspapers. 
idebere ead abscsivere have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 
ms. 
25 for an assignable and inheritable right or share, with anannual charge 
of 8, ae df a comuiuted for $75, thus’reudering the share free. 


Temporary Subscription $10 per annum ; $6 for eix months, and $4 for three monthe. 








N. B. A new catslogue has lately been published. oct 19 


516 4 


Zhe Alvion. 





October 26 








— 








NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 
BY BAKER & SCRIBNER. 

-MRS ouoncys EEN OF SPAIN—Second volume of the The Queens of Spain— 
Containing the Reign of Isabel the Catholic, !2mo. with portrait. - 

“ It covtains the fairest estimate of the character and actions of Isabella the Catholic that 
has ever been presented.”—Boston Times. 

THE verenes OF THE DESERT—Being an account of the origin and practice of 

g heathen Nations, its passa: = the Church, and some wonderful stories 

yo Fubere, Sencsreing the Primitive Monks and Hermits; by Rev. Dr. Henry Ruffner, 


h and philosophic as well as theo- 





“ A most eurious and instractive work, full of 
logical iaterest.”—Home Journal. 


m4 —_ ieee HINDOOS—Iedis and i | Mintots-Being n popeier view of the 
eograph Goseramen sa ustoms, raiure at ligious Obser- 
Conan Aostees cueing. y ihev. F De W. Ward, late Missionary to India, 1 vol, 
I2mo, with map and numerous ‘Ubetrations. 

“ A well written and interesting account of that ancient People—one of the most reliable 
and readab‘e that has yet appeared.”— Home Journal. 


NEW WORK BY WN. P. Wiige~Live. HERE AND THERE, or Sketches of So- 

By — aps Apart Times and Places. By N. P. Wiilis,1 vol, }2mo. second 

wh. Ano} are rich in nests, & op audacious sketches of character, drawn with the 
of real life. ap tg 


REMINISCENCES OF CONGRESS—By C. W. March, 1 vol, 12mo. 
“ The work is well written and will be read with interest.” Literaay Gazette. 


heya al OR YOUTH AND MANHOOD, an Historical Romance—By the author of 
Talbot 


1 vol, 12mo, 
“ an excellent work, teac! and Seno mae aestens, ea aterere ith 
o doep and theling interest from beginning to ond.” —-dlbeng Apectater mgr 


HUGUENOTS IN FLORIDA, or the Lily and Totem—By W. Gilmore Simms 


MRS. ELLETS DOMESTIC HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION, } vol, 12mo. 
MEDICAL DELUSIONS—By Dr. W. Hooker, author of Physician and Patient, 1 voi 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE EAST—By Rev. H. G. 0. Dwight, I vol. 
ee a ear Werhont em J. M. Mason, D.D., I vol, I2mo, with 


BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
36 Park Row and 145 Nassau street. 





. BAILEY respectfully announces that she continues to receive Pu in Vocal 
Minas . ogg + yey el adopted which ensures faciyin the exeeation of the 
Prey Seem No Cees gages. Terms moderate. 194 Fourth Street, West 


a foe Square. oct I¥—Im 


WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
LOOKINGGLASS WARE ROOMS AND ART REPOSITORY. 
English, French and German Engravings, Oil Paintings, &c. 

. 353 RPROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Messrs. Williams & Sneastidie neaines Yo deebllidhad letion of arr 
in london und Pas, fr a complete Po of requisite “materials for the 


ere 

and the in all 

the in fa toro and coming a sy special, wih i) 
ae ra sips moet favourable (2 








Artis:, the 
pitag od a coapen tom 
yt vt 4 p= oa 


may Pe a oven he tet and speray work of nd others’ | by 

ero, others 
Baas , Miller, and ope, by ay teeny on Art. From their mate 
rialsa 


Crayon Papers of all tints and several quali- 
e8 
Cake and Moist colours, 
be w - in boxes fitted for 
painting Flowers, Figures, and Land- 
ae oist Colours in tubes, 
D, 
Skoighing Blocks and Books for Oil and 


Colours, 
sasheummbed Instruments, 


both & ten re 
Dil Color oy 





ae hes pe white, and coloured 
we and cuvass, — — with the paper 


is 


amels’ Hair, and 


ne Varnishes, 
sk London and Bristol 


ls, 
4. Sketching pomee, Stools, Canes, Umbrellas, 
Vee English w and fine French Draw- 


Folios, E 
Juvenile Colours and Colour Boxes. 








Bs, apers, 
facilities enable them to im t : w rt, 
rMeuniactre’,aforted by tue port » dnspeg any Work on Art, or any class of 
co The usual consideration od Teache Sacheroand Institutions, oct 12—3m 
McSYMON & MAC DONALD, 
FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW York, 
J. McSymon Faancis MacDonacp, 
+ epl 6 





s 


& 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
H. E. Montcomenie, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 


ALEXANDER GReeNHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia, 
jan 19—ly 





AUTHORIZED EDITION OF JENNY LIND'S MUSIC. 
PT ny pian aS cali the attention of the ils hogs ined letters from M. 
8 Bae : he subscribers have c ca ‘o be Seeeieorieed agents for 
the Seer ae of the Jenny Lind 3 Music, The subjoined letters satisfactorily prove the foun- 
C. JOMLIE, 300 Broadwi 
FIRTH, POND, & CO., 1 Franklin Square. 
To Samu. C. Jouuie, Esq. London, August, 1850, 


Dear Sir—We herewith assign to you the full and exclusive right to all the music sung by 
Malle. Ly te} in America; also all the music composed or sung by us during our so- 
journ in States, 

{Si J JULES BENEDICT 
; ~~ GIOVANNI BELLETTI. 
To Samu. C. Soman bers New York, Sept. 6, 1850. 

Sif—I certify with our edition of the Jenny Lind Music, in which you have 
associated the na:ne of oe rirth, P Pond. & Co., is the only anthorized edition published, "a far- 
ther, that each song is duly revised by me —_ 

{Signed | JULES BENEDICT. 


sept 14—2m 
etn WAX NIGHT MORTARS. 





T°? burn8 and 0 rs, from ALEX. BARCLAY & CO., London. A small lot just re- 
ceived by DELLUC " CO., Pharmaceutical Chemist, bet Bread Broadway. 250 4th Avenue, 
. Mth No. 2 Park’ Row, New York. Also Oil, 


cor. * and 
for every description of Lamp, the Wits and phonmeneces Oi one” Famed Brench by the 


FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS.. 


DELLUC & CO haveconstantly on hand a large variety of the best Dietetics for infants. 
pe nee 3 ay | new ones—Biscotine, a reach b preparation, made from baked Wheat, 
Semolina of Rice, Kacahout des Arabes, made from Cocoa Soprived of ~ oil, English Pow’ 
dered Biscuits, he &c. 581 Broadway, 2°0 4th Avenue, and 2 Park Row 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 
For Blanc-Mange, Jellies, Custards, lce Creams, &c. 


on or 


ef 


pelea & co. bane Just on ared a phe Saw oe Pl of their i aapws hy ms 
woring Extracts, such as ne 
Sweet-Orange, Nectarine, Peach, nee ‘Aimond Pre Yose ke. &e. ae i _ w ple 
salo.and retall,'at 581 Broadway, 250 4th Avenue, poh os street, and 2 Park Ro 


‘sept 14 





ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 


_ Vv. 

Bosees BXe ERION FLUID,—FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 
Winslow Lewis, one most eminent Boston, 

= it i held by the “ A 


Physicians o 
and learned, being one only of many 
: The tn . ae ppesoee, Bab . 15, 1847. 
; hey give te decided prefarchee Ua rrsmepadineetal 
b an pur 
frequently the resul well 





meeaailintaenttiionees sno ere een 
v” of article used 
, 80 burtful to the 


Ry ay ep ye daliaye ration, andes fn, thie ean itor, which 
most 


AND BEAUTIFYING THE 


skin, and rende it fair, delicate 

pratecting Be ckin from the hot ey bet summer 

of winter, and is the most fragrant and delicious article to be found at the 
the 


of the strictest investigation, and are warranted 
yet invented; but, if not found to prove 80, on trial, the money, in al) 


ied b Agents. 
ba! Wilson BOGLE, Prorrizto 


. Boston, Mass. 
To be had, also, of the Principal D: in Gen throughout the United ~~ 
ail , pal Druggists in every iy 


TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 


E STEAMER AMERICA, CAPT. ROBERT KERR, will, for the remainder of the 
Season azn, leave for Rochester, every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Morning, 
1) eye eis and will touch at Port Hope and Cobourg and Ports, 
rathe, ‘tt eave Rochester for Teronde, calling at Cobourg and intermediate Ports 
nesday, an a orni at ats 0” . 

Royal Mail Steam Packer Office, Toronto, Apalis, 1850 





may25—6mos 





COAL—COAL—COAL. 
SUPREME CABAL been so much the late Freshet, 
TY be impossbiete Bia » Mone OS) down th is coean, a undersi iewenste or. 
prepared : means of which he will receive bh Coal, and is now 
fared spply consumers each Orchard or White Ash, of sizes suited to the 
or Stove, 


CHARLES LOWTHER, 
95 Sixth Avenue ( te 8th Street, ) and 402 Washington Street, 
between Halertand Laight - oct 5—2t 





THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


i, be od PAINTINGS recently arrived from Europe, among which is ‘‘ Germania” by 
Koehler, a work of Art of the highest class. 

} pd ng ed ——- by artiste of the obove school, has received many ad 
and remains the two rooms over the hall of the Church of Divine o> int Broadwa: 
Prince streets,from 10 o’clock A.M. till 10 o’clock P 


ae j ‘Admission 
pring Tickets 50 cts; Catalogues 12 1-2 cts. 


” june: 


betweenS 
25 cents ; 


LANIER HOUSE. 
MACON, GEO, 
BY LANIER AND SON’. 
NEW YORK ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 
GEORGE JARDINE, 
548 PEARL STREET, NEAR BROADWAY. 





sept 14—1 





LOOKING GLASS WAREROOM. 
119 FULTON pee 
Looking G SMITH a ool attention to their large a 


elegant assortment of Framed 
oat would preventatio Plate inform ~~ subscribers of the ALBION thai 
they are prepared to frame the pr 





TATE OF NEW YORK, Sscrerary’s Orr e, ALBany, August 15, 1350.—To the 
Sheriff of the 1 and Eye Ff New York :—Sis—Notice is hei ven that at the 

mg on the T sesday cncconting, S5 aret first Mogday of 
ae cA to be elected, to wit: 


ect entitled “ An act lishing 
ig Teed, and an act ented “ An act to 
ishing Free Schools throughout the State,” passed 


CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State 


Suerirr’s Orrice, August 20, 1850. 
ony onsety nccooding th bret Monday of November ext received tiv day from, te 
beld on Tuesday =e the Gon, ofa Monday ovember next,received thisday from th 
on. Or 
——— THOMAS CARNLEY, 


She: iff of the City and County of New York. 


N. B. All the public news within this County will please publish this noti 
in each week until the elogiion and send in their bills for cavertising she cnme ae doom no 
the oS son oGeunen calined may be laid ner nan teneabed 
peyment. va. 


State ote for or against 
Free the State,” 
amend the act tiled an act 
April 11, 1849. 

Yours, Respectfully, 


EDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 


EMBER of the Reval Oslo of Surgeons and Licentiate of A 
Mace, atcnde ath so op wonal, ont Rip be consumed ts nace Quran oe 










vening . 
66 White Street, one door from Broadway. 


HARPS. 


F. mowns & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
Double G8 edi on Wareroome 295 Broadway. 

F. | fm ye ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
eaten every by ty FC in styleand finish. From 
, AL T ae Sd he is to produce i peprnente 

tone, touc together with su prove- 

= ular! in tht A Hat < of prices and 
Music for the Harp 
for any piece c: n 
June 16—6m 








THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S ea eee T SELTZER APERIENT 
AS obtained among Phy: sme aepeeaiy ly, hasdrawn fromaneminent d very distir 
H guished member of A Mea ion of this city the following vestimonial of ite 
mori: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its e 
TESTIMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 
“ y cases ibed the meiicinn 


have exami —— in man which you pre 
me, and am tagey, > bear may tootinony in its favour. 
“Tt eaphe ae fon been a desideratum 2 vith the profession to obtain a at once mild and 


cathartic 
Gener Leeetes eee combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent 
wer A 


“In taghe came casns where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowe' ucing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiven: =, * the ‘ eatines Meat i 
— has eis aen indeed a valuable remedy. C. are generally obnoxious to 
as you may, in many cases, however, te Ay I beve administered 
ro perient chitdren, They be ve readily taken it, and frequ asked me to repeat the 
value. The efacili 


ently 
visiting or residing in warm climates, it wil prove a medicine of much 
with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice ™ which its intrinsie merits fully sup- 
port.” [Signed] EORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
0. 68 street, N. ¥. 
New York, March ist, 1848. 
To Mr. James Tarrant.” 
P and 


sold wholesale and re, by JAsenS TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 26¢ Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N 
Also for sale at 110 Broad . 10 Astor we 2 Fark Row. 531 Balimore 183 Broad- 
timo a Seowe 


way, 100 William st. Reece & re st, B 
Gocensat, Philadelphia E. M. © leston. Hendrickson, 
e principal druggists Gromben te the Waited | Seeats, 


Warren 








“<= Otani s., Bom Catenan, ent by 


UIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AKD 71 WALL STREET, NEW YoRR. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $355,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank FoR THE Wipow AnD THE OrPHan.” 
Wi LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
WEW YORK. 











John S, Palmer, | Aquila G. Stout, 
James Boorman, Fanning C. Tucker, 
George Barclay Bache McEvers, 
Samuel 8S. Howland, Henry Ludlum. 
Willam Van Hook Robert J. Dillon, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Mered: Samnel Hoffman, 
John McTavis + 'B.M. Consul, ew igh Tiffany, 
Donald Mcliv Dr. . McCullon. 
BOSTON. 
G M. Thacher, | Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham, 
Franklin Dexter, . Grattan, H. B. M. Consul 


E. A. Grattan, 
William Elliott. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local] Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, Genera! Accountant. 
‘Pam hiets orntaiping Os the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi 
cal examiners and A: Aneel Boao of 1249, ke, can be had free of charge, on Splcation at 
street, an D 
Part of the capita {- invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—ayailable always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
(peald any such arise} or otherwise. 
oli days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


nited States Local meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
transacted—aff 


Board meet 
B.. all business connected with the Society's operations in America is rd- 
oueny potemincssacings of promptness anda attention to parties in cases of lenve 


thereby every 

edical Examiners attend daily, at one o'clock, P. M., at 71 Wall S and at th 

often dillweal Une Weert antl Azencien, AN couuncalestions tobe ethene oe 
J. LEANDER re OA: 





“HB CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


HIS COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANCES ON gene, whether single tnt, 
Teen sell Annuities, to we fastens Heonoions,end wo to transactall Dastoose in witaliee oie 


eee From O° most pune Gm; and the Co: is 
Pah Ea ate Fanny and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
rs to omer terms of assurance much more favourable then the —_ rate of interest at- 
tainable on taventeneune by British wn and their generally large expenditure can 





“= re; to a admit of. 
pe pd a ¢ is annually published by the Company and 

forwarded to ail who may be in 

Ofee ches Tabs A seurance can it be ohne pathy dy Canada, 

d that it wy ny em | yu! mmense sum of money which is yearl 
sent out of the Province 0 pay Y British or Foreign Companies for that in wich Tend * this & 
pom | mapa instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly of offer 

“Te parties who, m may atany time fee] disinclined, or unable to ti t of 
their premiums. pany will grant Policies pa ane at aoe Sey Fepresoutative of 
the value of ry “yet as may have made, engages to purchase 
policies for an after five or 2... fall ; J ve been paid 


thereon, 
hree-fourths of the aria realized in the Mutua] Branch are yearly divided amongst the 








licy holders thus assured. 
Pea peculiar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 
— TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure 2100 on a Single Life, 
With participation Profits. Without participation of Profits 
Age. Annual | Hf. Yearly | Quarterly| Age. Anoual | Hf. Yearly} Quarterly 
Premium.| Premium Pemium. Premium.} Premium. | Premium. 
s. a. | 2 s. d. Zed . 4)/2 8 4. 
2 117 47019 1 09 98 20 19 it 015 4 0 7 10 
25 3 Os 343 @ Oll 2 25 14 7 017 8 03 @ 
3% |29 38 15 2 012 10 30 20 2 1. 2.4 010 ~=«6 
35 <1466é7,18H ou 9 35 26 4 1 Ont 6 ie 1 








Tables of Rates, forms of proposal, and al] other information may be ot tained at the Head 
cies. 


Officeand Age 
THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretar 
38 King Street, Hamilton, 9th April, 1850 nN apis 








Plate for this year in ev of taste, at 
ery variety jen 5 
Tes eae Ase NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 


ul 
New York ; betw 
ian todd ead ed «a phe gd and een Boston and Liverpool, calling at Hali- 











Captains. 
AGB... 0s ccececereeeessees AC. H. E. Judkina | Hibernia. . scoracencncconse ed, C. Lang 
Africa....... ee A. Niagara.......ssccecsecesscecccsseesd, Stone 
America... oN, a Canads. ....cccrccceceveeseees WEL i 
EUrope....ee-sseesreececseseeses+ Ee G, Lott | Gambria......sccccrcccesecsceceseeed. Leitch 
tgp iwuhers sur vinnigcem weaed pea maneatlienae 
; From 
Europa. .oecscscccecscesesee NOW YOTR.coccesces W ceeeseeees Oct, 23d. 
Ame oper ecceeeces cre ccces Mocccevce » cose epee cccsee tb. 
AGB. 000 cecceccee cen: voveree NOW YORK .cosee soos <eeeeesees NOV. Oth 
{ POeeeePe Tir ee eeeeeeeeees eee eeeces . Nev. 18th. 
d Sboccccccecccceceeoes ‘Bee 2 cocecepece +ssecceees NOV, 20th. 
Cambria........ co vccegecece nese e seceeees eecereees . Mth. 





Niagara... ovcccece Ooo owt York . soceceress Dec. 4th. 
Fumagems ton eta has aap Sus or Boston to Liverpool. ......+--+00.81D 


teeerececececccescee TD 


aR ee ntl pad for. 
Freig! ¢ will be charged on s beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
SSS 


Deualepees Seat puss through the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jn. 


38 Broadway. 
French, German, and other foreign goods received and brought in common ritisb 
goods. rough of lading are give: in Havre to New York. wae 


After the let of Apri] next, the rate of freight by the above ste 
al ip reduce t, ight by above steamers from Liverpool wiil 





STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND GLASGOW. 


[HE powerful new screw Steamship CITY OF GLASGOW, 1087 tone re , 1609 tons 

over Poa ont 350 power, B. R. Ma’ pose viscow « Of the Great } Com. 
mander, sails regularly from NEW YORK to G ahernete moe , The 
next departure of this splendid vessel from New York, direct to appointed to 


take place on nee + <4 the 2d of November next, at 12 Petesh. 2 noon, 
Cabin Pears. [ steward’s fee included »} ninety dollars. 


fifty-hve doliars. 
No steerage passengers “aker 
Le ay rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on board a 
moderate rates. 
Sarvs 6s m. The State rooms for first and second cabin passengers are un 
s,and well ventilated. ' - puny 
Foe ‘reightor paceage, apply to 





on et] 


J. McSYMON, 1 Beaver Street. 


pwnd at a distance are requested to communicate with the Agent, before believing re- 
ports as to the berths being engaged. 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The ships comprising this line are the— 





ATLANTIC..... seeccccccceccoes eeccee Sevevsouce -- Capt. West, 
PACIFIC. occccccsecccseece eccesese eocveterercces oovsee- Capt. Nye, 
ARCTIC..ncecacccerececs sevccccstoccece wcceerecesce +e, Capt. Luce. 
BALTIC.. ...cecccsesceeece Sesccccccce ss eeeeeserceeecees Capt, Comstock. 
ADRIATIC ...c.eceeeeeee Coeccccesccccces seccee oseeeee, Capt. Grafton 


There ships, having been built by contract exprensity for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure etrength and speed, 























and their accommodations for passengers are unequalled for ele orc 
Price of passage New to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of extra size 
State Rooms $325 From Liverpool to New York, £35- 
An pee pny surgeon will be attached to each ship. 
No berth can be secured until paid for. 
From New York. From Liverpool. 
Wajecoter: coos DOth, 1854 
Wednesday TT20th; 1850 
Redesd vee. 7th, 1850 
oes +-2ist, 1850 
oes soos 4th, 1851 
cece -oe-18th, 1851 
sees ol 1851 
eee -1éth, 1851 
z a seeeeR9th, 1851 
For freight or passage, apely to 
iw kK. LL 56 Wall Street, 
i G. ROB BER ewe eos ’s Arms ¥, 7 : 
's Arms 
L. DRAPER, Ja.,8 Boulevard Montmartre Pat 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew- 
elry, Precious onan, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are ‘signed th ,erefor, ‘and the value 
thereof therein exp 

After the first of Apr se next, the rate of freight by the above Steamers from Liverposl, 
will be materially | 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


4 b- Prog rietors of the several Lines o Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, 1ith, 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 















Shi Captains. From New York, From Ltverpool. 
West Point......--++- W. H. Allen,.. pi 11...Nov. 11... Aug.26,.Dec. 26 Apr. 2! 
Fidelia....... occcccece MOMOMsoccse coecccceelGrscccesesIS 1 oop des Jan 1..May 6 

1US....+c.ccccee+s Eldridge Rove Stones Rises cokd 

--Marshall.......-Aug. 1.....Dec.1....Apr. 1}..... 16. 
cose 26 
Lave. e. Feb 1. peoueet 
ena: llr, 
baste BB. 500s Bre cee eB 
Nov 1..Mar 1. Jay 
Low ex “seer pera 
John R. Skida beccces I bs 00s soc ctnntocutbscocoyess Ts, <- caudiiiens Mivase. ollreceee 
Oxford........ : eoocee Gestuaascs... ecoocees 16 lB. coccces 16 wet ‘Apr eg ang’ 
Garrick......«++ eobeee Me eT ee Peers.) eeeree | Carrere Le sence 
Cambridge ........ Yoo s ‘Nov 1....Mar 1. -- July il. “16. “6. 7 
These ships are all of the largest clase, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. ir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of ihe best kind. Punc- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Live ~ seveeseenneseee eG 10) 
to New seecccccccccessessdad 


Agents for the ships ‘Oxford, Mentezuma, Pate Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidel's 
Cambridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, N. ¥ 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skiddy 
ROBERT KE IT, 


T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ehipe Rosclus, Siddons, Sherida 
vey » " OFFORD: Y TILESTON & CO., N. ¥. 
BROWN. SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool 


LONDON LINE OF PACEETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 2TH OF EVERY MONT oan 
HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which i 
fe ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New +4 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th and 28th, Portsmou 
on the 1st and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Daye “2 from 
ar tee June 23, ieee %, Feb. 26 
Rorivomber ‘and, Boras” re MES 24|July 15, Nov. 2 March 16 
—. vie; ia, <r . ort Si , 24 Aug 3, B Dec. 23, April 4 
oF | Hendrie Hudson, hte reg Norse ue a) Sept. 13, Jan. x May 13 
yy en } + ae Anat ae Ty ART Oct. 15; Feb. 13, June 8 


commanded by able and ex ey nerd navi 
Shoes lps ore ot ot Coes one ore Wines, Stores, &e., are of the 


wore be taken that 
ra, for each adult, without wines 
The price of cabin passage ts now fixed at $75, outwa 
and A sine Neither = hey nor owners of these packets wi will be responsible a wo 


or y them, unlese re 7 Bills o Leding ore signed 
4 OHN GRISWOL 70 South street, N. Y. 
pl Sor to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London 
PACKBTS FOR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and NewYork on the 
S 1st of each month, es follows :— New York. ene 
8T. DENIS Stet Mags ca February, 


ty 18 





lst Ma: cere 
Follansbee, master. Ist Seprember.... 16th October 







ST. NICHOLAS, g Ist February .. vevsseeee (16th March, 
. Yist June .see0 16th July, 
— N Ist October. oe a 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, let — ee Jems a 
jt . 
pane : ioe Soveuber e 2? Lm — 
WILLIAM TELL, new. Ist April - sf ) ben 
lard, master. Tat August ...ccceceeee i6th September, 
Willard, ; it De i 16th January. ss 


with ite articles fo 
all first clase New York built vessels, provided i th all AY. quis wt 
convenience of passengers, and commanded by men of experience in th 
assage is $100 without wines or liquors. 
acribers will be forwarded free Dal ¢ 


They are 
comfort and 
trade. The price of 

Goods sent to the s' 
incurred. 

aig 24 


harge but ae a ual? 
a Agents, 
IINCKEN Wall st 


—— 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO.3 BARCLAY STREET. 








